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Editor’s Note 


VA uestion: What will cost less in 1970 than 
@.) it did in 1969? Answer: The Quarterly 
XL Journal of the Library of Congress. Be- 
ginning with this issue, the yearly cost of a sub- 
scription has dropped to $3.50 and will no longer 
include the Annual Report of the Librarian of 
Congress. For subscribers in other countries the 
price is $4.50. Subscriptions should be addressed 
to the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 
20402, who will also continue to make copies of 
the Annual Re port available for public sale. 


f ust a year ago this month the Quarterly 

M4 Journal published an article on an album 

of chiaroscuro woodcuts, to which was 
appended a list of the prints. The authors, Alan 
M. Fern and Karen F. Jones (now Mrs. Beall), 
introduced the list of “comparatively uncommon 
16th-century prints” with these words: We are 
just beginning to learn more about them, and to 
be guided by our colleagues who have already 
studied this area more thoroughly than we. It is 
our hope that this listing of the prints in the 
Library’s “Pembroke” Album may help to ad- 
vance the study of chiaroscuro printmaking. 
Their hope was realized. On page 34 of this 
issue begins a revised list giving the corrections 
and additional information contributed by Quar- 
terly Journal readers. A piece in the January 1967 
issue on Rembrandt restrikes brought a similar 
response. A scholar at Yale suggested some alter- 
native wordings in the transcription of the 14th- 
century legal opinion of Baldus de Ubaldis 
printed with a reproduction of the original manu- 
script in the July 1968 issue. Such exchanges have 


increased the use and knowledge of the Library’s 
resources and, as a result, the intellectual life and 
progress of the Nation. 


fay ithough Mendelssohn’s talent as a painter 
B was common knowledge and many of the 
writings about him are illustrated with his 
drawings and sketches, few of his water colors had 
been reproduced in color until the appearance 
of the album mentioned in Edward N. Waters’ 
account of recent acquisitions of the Music Divi- 
sion. An original Mendelssohn watercolor, which 
is not among the 13 views reproduced in the new 
acquisition, is in the Library collections, acquired 
through the generosity of Mrs. Gertrude Clark 
Whittall. It has a special significance because of 
Mendelssohn’s close association with the subject, 
Das Gewandhaus. All the major symphony con- 
certs in Leipzig from 1781 to 1884 were given in 
the famous hall, and from 1835 to 1843 they were 
conducted by Mendelssohn. The watercolor was 
painted for soprano Henriette Grabau, a favorite 
of Leipzig music lovers, who attended the 
Gewandhaus concerts during the years 1826 to 
1837. It was there on October 4, 1835, that she 
sang in the Introduction to Act I of Cherubini’s 
opera Ali Baba, with Mendelssohn conducting. 
Doubtless it was the recollection of this perform- 
ance that prompted Mendelssohn to inscribe a 
few bars from the opera below his delicately 
colored scene. The watercolor is part of a group 
of Mendelssohn manuscripts that the. Library 
acquired from Miss Grabau’s descendants. 
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MAX BECKMANN 
DAY AND DREAM 


by Karen F. Beall 


One of the commanding figures in 20th- 
century art is Max Beckmann (1884-1950). His 
success began at a remarkably early age and at 
the time of his death he was widely honored 
internationally. Subjects for his pre-Expression- 
ist paintings ranged from small portraits to cur- 
rent cataclysmic events and included mythologi- 
cal and religious themes as well. But service with 
the German medical corps during World War I 
affected him deeply. In the wards and operating 
rooms, horror confronted him daily, and he 
sketched what he saw. From that time on, his 
work underwent great stylistic changes—changes 
he himself saw reflected in his images when he 
said: “My pictures reproach God for his errors.” 

His life might be divided into three broad 
segments: 1884-1937, spent in his native Ger- 
many; the prewar, war, and immediate postwar 
years, spent in the Netherlands; and the last three 
years of his life, divided between St. Louis and 
New York City. 

For Max Beckmann’s work labels seem in- 
appropriate. He was unyielding in his frank 
means of expression, and the iconography of his 
work is exceedingly complicated. Carl Zigrosser 


states it well in his brief paragraph on the artist 
published in The Expressionists in 1957, when 
he says that Beckmann’s “all consuming passion 
for self-realization and self-expression [is] an ex- 
pression of a very special kind: the projection of 
his own concept of the world he lived in. This 
intuition of his could not rest content with a 
mirror-image of outward appearance but must 
penetrate beyond to a universal reality.” ? 

Beckmann related strongly to artists of the past. 
Among the first to influence him was Rem- 
brandt van Rijn, but he studied masters of all 
periods including his immediate predecessors. By 
the time the First World War began—when he 
was only 30—he had enjoyed considerable suc- 
cess and a monograph had been published list- 
ing some 125 of his painted works.” 

Greater success followed during the 1920's. 
Another monograph appeared in 1924, the list 
of friends and patrons was growing and impres- 


Karen F. Beall is Curator of Fine Prints, Prints and Pho- 
tographs Division. The author wishes to thank Bernard 
Karpel, librarian, Museum of Modern Art, New York, 
for making available the Valentin files, which provided 
much of the information presented. 
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sive, and his activity as artist and teacher was 
extraordinary. By the late twenties and early 
thirties he was dividing his time between teach- 
ing in Frankfurt and working in his studio in 
Paris. In 1931 the Museum of Modern Art in 
New York included eight of his works in an 
exhibition of German art. At the same time a 
second show was arranged in New York, at J. B. 
Neumann’s, and a third at the Kestner Gesell- 
schaft in Hanover. It was in this year, too, that 
the National Gallery in Berlin established a 
“Beckmann room,” a rare honor, indeed.’ 

But 1933 brought Nazi power and with it the 
denunciation of Max Beckmann as one of the 
“degenerate artists,” resulting in the loss of his 
post at the Stadelsches Kunstinstitut. He left 
Frankfurt but remained in Germany, residing in 
relative seclusion in Berlin until 1937. During 
these tense and difficult years some 500 of his 
works were removed from German museums. 

On July 19, 1937, the day following Hitler’s 
opening of the Grosse Deutsche Kunst Ausstel- 
lung (the great German art exhibition), an ex- 
hibition in Munich entitled Entartete Kunst 
(degenerate art) opened, which included 10 of 
Beckmann’s major works. Hitler had declared 
that artists “distorting nature would do so either 
out of defiance against the state, in which case 
criminal punishment would be in order, or be- 
cause of mechanical malfunctioning of the eye, 
which, being hereditary, would call for steriliza- 
tion.” * On July 20 Beckmann boarded a train 
for Amsterdam. He never returned. 

The next 10 years, also spent in relative isola- 
tion in his studio-residence, were highly pro- 
ductive ones. In 1938 Curt Valentin arranged 
an exhibition at the Buchholz Gallery in New 
York. The importance of Beckmann’s alliance 
with Valentin, which was interrupted by the war 
and not resumed until 1945, will become 
apparent. 

When Beckmann went to the Netherlands it 
was not his intention to remain permanently but 
to move on, either to Paris or to the United 
States. The outbreak of war prevented any move. 
There is a poignant note (here in translation as 
given by Selz) entered in the artist’s diary on 
May 4, 1940: “America is waiting for me with a 
job in Chicago, yet the American consulate here 
issues no visa.” ° Within a few days the Nazis 
were in Amsterdam. 


Beckmann remained in the Netherlands until 
1947, when he left to accept a post teaching at 
Washington University in St. Louis. Following 
the summer of 1949, when he taught at the Uni- 
versity of Colorado, he moved to New York City, 
where he spent the last year of his life teaching 
at the Brooklyn Museum Art School. A favorite 
pastime was walking in Central Park and it was 
there on the morning of December 27, 1950, on 
his daily walk, that Max Beckmann died. 

In March 1967 Beckmann’s widow offered to 
give to the Library of Congress the set of 15 
master lithographic sheets for the series “Day and 
Dream,” originally called “Time-Motion.” These 
are pen and tusche drawings made on transfer 
paper, a paper especially prepared with a coating 
of a soluble layer of starch and albumin. The 
stone to which the drawing on the paper is to 
be transferred is placed in a press and warmed. 
Then the surface is moistened and the transfer 
impressions are placed face down on top. With 
the correct degree of pressure the image adheres 
to the stone.® There is less spontaneity in the final 
lithographs than in the drawings, because the free 
pencil lines in the drawing and some of the lighter 
crayon strokes are lost in the transfer process. 

The idea of a portfolio came from Curt Valen- 
tin, who had published a number of them for 
other artists. These were not designed to be great 
money-making ventures but rather were promo- 
tional in nature. Prints are an excellent vehicle 
for this purpose, for they are relatively inexpen- 
sive and permit greater distribution inasmuch as 
they are multiple originals. The nature of the 
portfolio’s contents was left entirely to Beckmann. 
Valentin suggested a folio of 10 or more prints, 
either lithographs or etchings. He offered in a 
letter of March 14, 1946, to supply the necessary 
copper plates should they be unavailable in the 
Netherlands and should the artist choose to etch 
the series. On April 5 Beckmann wrote that he 
was already working on the “lithos,” referring to 
them as “Time-Motion.” 7 On April 28 he wrote 
that they “promise to be very good,” and on May 
9 he wrote that they were drawn on transfer 
paper and that sample impressions were good. He 
asked if perhaps he should have them pulled in 
the Netherlands so that he could supervise the 
printing and urged that they be done quickly, as 
the fresher drawings print better. He asked for 
authorization to have the edition pulled without 
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Detail from Weather-Vane shows inking that was later lost in the transfer process. 


Valentin’s having seen them, stressing that since 
each item had to be signed and numbered in pen- 
cil by him, printing them in New York would re- 
quire two additional ocean crossings before the 
folios could be finally assembled. He said further 
that if given permission he would have the litho- 
graphic firm bill Valentin directly. By mid-May 
a cable came from Valentin as follows: “Litho- 
graphs edition one hundred numbered and signed 
use best paper no special edition print in Holland 
will come in July.” * A letter followed saying that 
the title page and table of contents were ready 
in New York. 


There are a number of references to the port- 
folio in the Beckmann diaries. June 24, 1946: 
“Also, die Litho’s, “Time-Motion’ 15 Stiick 
endgiltig fertig—-Na Gott sei Dank.—Glaube 
sind ganz gut geworden. . . . ”® (So, the lithos 
“Time-Motion” finally finished. Thank God. 
Think they are quite good.) The entry on July 
22 indicates that the printing has been com- 
pleted, for he spent the entire day signing the 
lithographs: “. . . Sonst den ganzen Tag noch 
Litho’s New York signiert. .. .”?° Valentin 
visited the artist on July 14 but could not have 
picked up the completed sets. In a letter of Oc- 
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tober 11 Valentin wrote: “We are working on 
the portfolio but unfortunately, the lithographs 
are still at the customs and will probably remain 
there for a while due to the trucking strike. But 
in the meantime the covers will be finished, and 
the title page and index is already printed. I have 
forgotten how many sets you kept, please let me 
know so that I can send you the same amount of 
title pages and covers.” '' He evidently kept 10, 
as the edition is numbered 1-90. 

On November 9 Valentin wrote: “For several 
reasons I have decided suddenly to show the 
Actors and Death and Birth beginning next Mon- 
day for three weeks—I hope you do not mind. It 
is not an exhibition which I expect to sell well, 
and I am not showing any other paintings, just 
the drawings, watercolors and fifteen lithographs. 
By the way, the cover and title page for Day and 
Dream will be mailed to you today.” '* This 
show opened on November 19. The small cata- 
log which announced it stated: “Day and Dream 
has just been issued in an edition of 100 copies. 
Each lithograph is signed and numbered by the 
artist.” The price of the portfolio was $125, an 
incredibly low figure in terms of today’s market, 
on which not even one of the 15 prints could be 
bought at that price. 

To attempt to untangle the iconography of 
each image would be a difficult and uncertain 
thing. Harold Joachim is quoted as saying: 
‘“Beckmann’s symbolism is completely expressed 
in pictorial terms which he himself found impos- 
sible to put into words.” ** To try to find con- 
tinuity in the series is frustrating, and the attempt 
was abandoned after reading the artist’s letters of 
February 28 and March 1, 1946, in which he 
responds to Valentin’s initial suggestion of a 
portfolio. Beckmann proposes in the passage 
which follows that the prints be lithographs and 
says that he has many ideas from which one could 
make a series. He suggests that the motifs could 
be biblical, mythological, theatrical, or of circus 
or café life. Or, he adds, it could be an “all-in- 
one thing,” a title for which could easily be 
found. Evidently this last idea is the one that was 
developed. 


Der Grund aber weswegen ich die Feder ansetze sind 
die Lithos. Sie sind auf Umdruckpapier gezeichnet und 
ein Probedruck in der Technik in der ich eben arbeite, 
gab gute Resultate. Ich kann Ihnen die 10 Zeichnungen 


schicken und Sie kénnen sie in New York drucken 
lassen, aber sie sind dann nicht gezeichnet. Sie miissten 
also die gesamte Auflage wieder hierher senden, was 
bei die heutigen Dingen mit endlosen Schwierigkeiten 
verkniipft ist. Ebensok, das Riickschicken. Ausserdem 
ist es wichtig, dass die Zeichnungen bald und unter 
meiner Controlle gedruckt werden, je frischer um so 
besser komen sie im Druck. Probeabziige kann ich 
nicht schicken ohne ihre [sic] Einwilligung, denn das 
heisst, dass die Umdrucke dann hier schon auf Stein 
sind—also nicht mehr transportfahig.™* 


Each sheet in the portfolio measures 40 by 30 
centimeters. The table of contents lists 15 litho- 
graphs as follows: 


Self portrait 

Weather-vane 

Sleeping athlete 

Tango 

Crawling woman 

I don’t want to eat my soup 

Dancing couple 

King and demagogue 

The buck 

Dream of war 

Morning 

Circus 

Magic mirror XIII 
The fall of man XIV 
Christ and Pilate XV 


The Roman numerals appear on each sheet 
below the image at center. At the left, also be- 
low, is the edition note, in this case 23/90; each 
lithograph is signed “Beckmann” at the lower 
right. No marks of any other kind appear on 
either the recto or the verso of the sheets and 
none of the paper bears a watermark. (This is 
odd as Valentin expressly requested that each 
sheet be stamped “Printed in Holland.”’) 

Subject matter includes all of the categories 
mentioned by Beckmann in his letter referred to 
earlier. “I don’t want to eat my soup” illustrates 
the poem from Heinrich Hoffmann’s Struwel- 
peter about the boy who didn’t want to eat for 
four days and on the fifth day he was dead. 
Perhaps “Magic mirror” is Beckmann’s interpre- 
tation of the Grimm brothers’ story about Snow 
White. “Dream of war” is just that and carries 
the inscription “I came back” on the image. This 
is a reflection, just after World War II, on World 
War I. “Dancing couple” is a scene from café 





life. “Christ and Pilate” speaks for itself, as does 
“The fall of man” and, for the most part, the 
other titles. The subjects from this folio are a 
fair representation of Beckmann’s choice 
throughtout his career. He was not a landscapist 
or still life artist but dwelt rather on the not 
quite real world of people. On the whole, the set 
is cheerless and rather brooding. Perhaps Beck- 
mann, no longer in the best of health, was look- 
ing back over his life and at the various elements 
that had, in one way or another, played some 
part in it. 

They are strong drawings—in keeping with 
the artist’s feeling that a drawing should be taken 
as a completed work of art and not merely a 
study for some more impressive work. The Li- 
brary is happy to announce this important 
acquisition. 


NOTES 


*Carl Zigrosser, The Expressionists: A Survey of 
Their Graphic Art, text by Carl Zigrosser (New York, 
1957), p. 26. 

* Peter Selz, Max Beckmann, with contributions by 
Harold Joachim and Perry T. Rathbone (New York, 
°1964), p. 9. 

* Tbid., p. 47. 

* Ibid., p. 62. 

* Ibid., p. 73. 

° Felix Brunner, A Handbook of Graphic Reproduc- 
tion Processes (New York, °1962), p. 198-200. 

* Museum of Modern Art files. 

* Tbid. 

*Max Beckmann, Tagebiicher, 1940-50, Zusam- 
mengestellt von Mathilde Q. Beckmann, Herausgege- 
ben von Erhard Gépel (Miinchen, 1955), p. 155. 

* Ibid., p. 159. 

™ Museum of Modern Art files. 

? Ibid. 

 Selz, p. 82. 

* Museum of Modern Art files. 


Dancing Couple 


The 12 drawings reproduced on the following pages 
complete the Day and Dream portfolio. 
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Left, I Don’t Want To Eat My Soup 


Above, The Fall of Man 


Left, Dream of War 





Crawling Woman Right, King and Demagogue 
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On October 1, 1969, the People’s Republic of 
China celebrated its 20th anniversary. In this 20- 
year period, the present regime probably has 
brought the most populous nation in the world 
(750 million) under more effectively centralized 
control, except during the turbulent time of the 
Cultural Revolution, than has any other regime 
in China’s history. In exercising such control over 
a vast territory, the Peking government has relied 
heavily upon techniques of mass persuasion and 
indoctrination to rally the populace to the sup- 
port of Communist policy. The mass media, espe- 
cially publications, have been used as instruments 
with which the government attempts to realize 
its political objectives. 

Knowledge of the manner in which the 
People’s Republic has controlled and guided the 
publishing activities of the country is therefore of 
great importance to any student of contemporary 
China. Although some Western scholars have 
made studies of publishing and the related topic 
of library service in Communist China, one 
major source of such information—the laws and 
decrees of the People’s Republic of China—has 
been neglected. Many such laws and decrees 
related to publications and library service are 
contained in the two series of legal compila- 
tions published by the People’s Republic of 
China: Chung yang jen min cheng fu fa ling 
hui pien [Collection of Laws and Decrees of the 
Central People’s Government] and Chung-hua 
jen min kung ho kuo fa kuei hui pien [Collection 
of Laws and Regulations of the People’s Republic 
of China].* This article attempts to summarize in 
chronological order the most important provi- 
sions of 17 of these laws and decrees, most of 
which have not been dealt with elsewhere. 

These publicly issued laws and decrees do not, 
of course, contain all or even the most important 
information relevant to the study of publications 


A paper cut showing Chinese soldiers studying politi- 
cal literature, one of the categories of materials for 
which legislation required national union catalogs to 
be completed by 1958. Reproduced from the June 
1961 issue of the magazine Liberation Army Pictorial 
published in mainland China. 


Tao-tai Hsia is Chief of the Far Eastern Law Division, 
and Kathryn Haun is a research assistant in the same 
division. 
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and library service in mainland China. We feel, 
however, that the information obtained from 
them will be of use to Western scholars for two 
reasons. First, the various provisions that we dis- 
cuss illustrate the manner in which the People’s 
Republic of China has used publications and 
library service to realize its political objectives. 
Second, our summaries contain much information 
that would be useful if, in the future, there are 
increased possibilities of exchange, purchase, and 
use of materials published in Communist China 
which are not at present accessible to Western 
scholars. 


Pre-Constitutional Enactments 


The Peking government has always shown a 
great interest in the development of science on 
the mainland. On April 27, 1950, six months 
after the founding of the People’s Republic of 
China, the Chinese Academy of Sciences passed 
the “Measures of the Chinese Academy of Sci- 
ences governing assistance to the various impor- 
tant specialized learned societies and research 
groups in publishing scientific journals” (I. 1: 
611-613) in an attempt to improve the quantity 
and quality of the country’s scientific journals. 
The publication of a number of high quality 
scientific journals was important to the regime 
for the purposes of disseminating scientific and 
technical information domestically, exchanging 
such journals with other countries, and creating 
abroad a favorable impression of the state of 
science and technology in the country. 

These measures established criteria which the 
scientific journal of a specialized learned society 
or research group had to fulfill at that time in 
order to receive assistance from the Chinese 
Academy of Sciences. Such a journal had to 
contain (1) discussions of research of a creative 
or inventive nature; (2) adequate descriptions 
of a science that would be helpful to the increase 
of new knowledge in that science; or (3) author- 
itative studies that would elevate academic stand- 
ards and enrich cultural thinking. 

The Academy directed that, in principle, these 
journals were to be published in Chinese. If pub- 
lication of the entire journal in Chinese was not 
immediately feasible, an abstract in Chinese was 
to precede all articles published in a foreign lan- 
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guage until such time as it became possible to use 
Chinese exclusively. 

The Academy assumed responsibility to vary- 
ing degrees for the sale and exchange of such 
journals. If the journal was to be published by 
the Academy, its sale and exchange also were to 
be handled by the Academy; when the learned 
society or research group published the journal 
and wished to handle sale and exchange as well, 
the Academy reserved the right to make sug- 
gestions concerning such matters. 

These measures give evidence of the regime’s 
early concern with improving the quality of aca- 
demic publications, particularly in the sciences; 
presenting information in Chinese to facilitate 
and broaden its absorption and utilization; and 
centralizing the distribution of academic publi- 
cations. 

In the pre-Communist period, some of the in- 
fluential newspapers that were not operated by 
the Kuomintang lent their support to various 
Communist causes and thereby contributed to 
their eventual victory. From this experience the 
Communists doubtless gained first-hand insight 
into the role that newspapers play in shaping 
public opinion; they were at any rate intent upon 
gaining control of the newspapers once they were 
in power. The “Decision of the General News 
Bureau regarding the improvement of newspaper 
work” (I.1:621-622; approved April 21, 1950, 
and issued April 22, 1950) sets forth an editorial 
policy for all newspapers which aims to make 
them propaganda organs of the state. 

The newspapers were instructed that in all 
sections of the paper they should “use the most 
prominent space to report the conditions of the 
people’s production and labor, to publicize pro- 
ductive work and the lessons learned from suc- 
cessful experiences and mistakes in economic and 
financial management work, and to discuss the 
methods used in solving the various problems en- 
countered in this work.” Newspapers in the areas 
where land reform was being carried out were 
to give prominence to reports and discussions 
on this subject. 

In order to make their content more intelligible 
to their readers, newspapers below the provincial 
level were instructed to use the language most 
readily understood by the local population. 

The General News Bureau urged a relatively 
liberal policy upon the newspapers by expressly 


stating that they “should have the responsibility 
of criticizing the shortcomings and mistakes of 
government organs and their personnel and eco- 
nomic organizations and their personnel in their 
work.” Such criticism, however, was to be posi- 
tive, well-founded, and well-intentioned. The 
newspapers were to demand that those who were 
criticized respond so that the paper could report 
the result of the criticism to the masses. 

It should be noted that there is little evidence 
that this policy regarding criticism of the gov- 
ernment by newspapers has been pursued seri- 
ously, except during the periods of the Hundred 
Flowers campaign and the brief relaxation in 
1961-62. Thereafter, and especially since the 
beginning of the Cultural Revolution in mid- 
1966, the newspapers have been filled with in- 
creasingly laudatory passages about Mao Tse- 
tung and the government. 

Before the Communist Chinese came to power, 
the publishing establishments of the country, 
most of which were privately owned, were only 
loosely controlled by the government. In order 
to develop them into effective agents for propa- 
ganda, the Communist regime assumed firm con- 
trol of the printing, publishing, and distribution 
of books. Among the first moves in this direction 
was the promulgation on March 25, 1950, of 
the “Decision of the General Bureau of Pub- 
lications on the unification of the Hsin-hua 
Bookstores throughout the country” (I.1: 619- 
620). Before 1949 Hsin-hua Bookstores had been 
established by the Chinese Communist Party in 
various areas under its control and in other areas 
during the period of nominal cooperation be- 
tween the party and the Kuomintang. At the 
time the bookstores were unified in late 1950, 
they had 887 branch offices and 30 printing 
plants.” 

In charging them with undertaking “the mis- 
sion of the country’s publication” and develop- 
ing “the publication enterprise of the country,” 
the decision of March 25, 1950, made the Hsin- 
hua Bookstores in effect the state publishers of 
the People’s Republic of China. It set forth the 
policy the Hsin-hua Bookstores were to follow 
in selecting works for publication and prescribed 
an administrative hierarchy aimed at centralizing 
the work of the bookstores under the control of 
the state. 

The publication policy guidelines stated in the 
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The Hsin-hua Bookstore in Shanghai, from Shang-hai hua tsa pien chi wei yuan hui, published in Shanghai in 


the early 1960’s. 


decision were closely tailored to the general 
domestic policy of the regime. In their output, 
the Hsin-hua Bookstores were to stress textbooks 
used by the schools of various levels, translations 
of and works on Marxism-Leninism and the 
thought of Mao Tse-tung, works to meet the 
national economic and cultural demands, and 
popular reading materials for workers and peas- 
ants. In distributing their publications, the Hsin- 
hua Bookstores were directed to regard the city 
as “the point of emphasis” and to disseminate 
materials continuously to the rural areas from 
the cities. 

The Hsin-hua Bookstore in Peking was desig- 
nated the Main Office of the Hsin-hua Book- 
stores and was to be “an enterprise organ directly 
under the General Bureau of Publications of the 
Central People’s Government.” The various 
branch offices, one to be located in each province, 
were placed under the control of the Main Office. 
Subbranches were to be located in the large 
cities of the provinces. The decision also called 
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the establishment of Hsin-hua Bookstores 
attached to military units. 

Until late 1950, the so-called “three-in-one” 
system had prevailed in Chinese publishing estab- 
lishments. Under this system, the individual 
publishing establishment had aimed at self- 
sufficiency by doing its own printing, publishing, 
and distributing, but the result had been a state 
of disorganization and inefficiency in the publish- 
ing enterprise. After the First National Publish- 
ing Conference was held, the “Directive of the 
Government Administration Council regarding 
the improvement and development of publishing 
enterprises throughout the country” (I.1:624— 
626) was issued on October 28, 1950. It was 
aimed at achieving better organization, efficiency, 
and planning in the publishing enterprises, both 
public and private, under the control of an organ 
of the central government; and improving the 
range of subject matter covered, geographical 
distribution, and quality of publications. 

The chief means by which organization, plan- 
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ning, and efficiency were to be improved were 
the increase of government control and a “Ssci- 
entific division of labor.” As “the general organ- 
ization of the Central People’s Government 
responsible for the guidance and management of 
the publication enterprises of the whole coun- 
try,’ the General Bureau of Publications was 
criticized for having devoted too much attention 
in the past to the actual work of publishing, 
distributing, and printing; to correct this fault, 
it thenceforth was “at appropriate times to issue 
general guidelines for the publication enterprises 
throughout the country in order to facilitate co- 
operation in the division of labor under a unified 
plan among the publishing organs in the publica- 
tion, distribution, and printing of books and 
periodicals.” The publication enterprises were to 
reciprocate by sending plans for and reports on 
their work to the General Bureau of Publications. 
A scientific division of labor was to be introduced 
gradually in publishing, distribution, and print- 
ing, which were regarded as “three operations of 
a different nature.” 


The directive counseled the publications enter- 
prises against making excessive profits. Reason- 
ably priced publications of improved quality 
could be made available by the division of labor, 


effective utilization of human and natural re- 
sources, and wider publicity in newspapers, maga- 


zines, and broadcasts. Publications were said to 
be too heavily concentrated in Peking and Shang- 
hai, and a broad distribution was urged. Too few 
publications were being issued on military sci- 
ence, finance and economics, industry and 
mining, communications, agriculture, public 
health, and public security. 

In the “Directive of the General News Bureau 
and the General Bureau of Publications to the 
effect that all newspapers and_ periodicals 
throughout the country should undertake book 
and newspaper reviewing’ (I. 2: 485-486; 
March 21, 1951), the newspapers and periodi- 
cals were urged to publish constantly information 
about books, periodicals, newspapers, art publi- 
cations, charts, and the like. The reviews, it was 
emphasized, should be tasteful, serious, and re- 
sponsible, and the author should be given the 
opportunity to respond to criticism of his work. 

Since the newspapers and periodicals have 
been under the control of the Communist Party, 
it is doubtful that truly objective reviews have 
ever been allowed to appear in print or that the 
authors have been given the opportunity to de- 
fend their works against critics. The publication 
of book reviews flourished mainly during the 
Hundred Flowers period, which ended in mid- 
1957. Since then, almost no book reviews have 
appeared because there has been a steady decline 


National Peking Library, the principal component of the first National Center Library, from Pei-ching hua ts’e 
pienchi wei yuan huio Pei-ching (Peking Pictorial Album) published in Peking in 1959. 





in the publication of books and party and state 
policy has become more rigid. 

An important means by which a government 
can control the content of publications is the 
requirement of licensing and registration. The 
“Provisional regulations for the control of book 
and periodical publication, printing, and distri- 
bution enterprises” (1.3: 203-205), passed De- 
cember 21, 1951 and promulgated August 16, 
1953, mainly set forth requirements for the licens- 
ing of printers, publishers, and distributors. A 
notable provision of these regulations grants the 
people’s presses at the various levels the exclusive 
right to publish government publications; other 
publishers are not allowed to print or reprint such 
publications. This provision, which doubtless 
exists for reasons of security, is in contrast to 
the practice in the United States, where any work 
published by the Government is considered to be 
in the public domain. 

The “Provisional measures governing the 
registration of periodicals” (1.3: 206-207), 
passed December 21, 1951, and promulgated 
August 16, 1952, specify that periodicals, in 
order to benefit from the special postal rate, 
must be registered with the local administrative 


organ in charge of publications. This specifica- 
tion applies to all periodicals, including the 
internal (i.e., classified) publications of govern- 
ment organs, organizations, the military, schools, 
and enterprises. 


Post-1954 Enactments 


The “Measures of the Ministry of Culture on 
the required submission of sample copies of books 
and magazines” (II.1: 466-467) are potentially 
very useful to the scholar who attempts to ob- 
tain a work published in the People’s Republic of 
China, for it specifies the various offices in which 
sample copies of all publications must be de- 
posited. It should be noted, however, that, even 
if relations between the People’s Republic and 
the Western nations improve to the point that 
scholars are admitted to mainland China or per- 
mitted to obtain broader selections of materials 
from Communist Chinese libraries and book- 
stores, there is no guarantee that any particular 
work could be obtained. Many works are likely 
to remain inaccessible for a long time because 
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they have been found politically objectionable 
or remain classified. 

According to the provisions of these measures, 
copies of all publications must be submitted 
within three days of publication to various gov- 
ernment offices. The sample copies of every edi- 
tion of all publications in Chinese and the 
languages of the minority nationalities, and of 
publications in foreign languages issued in the 
People’s Republic by means other than photo 
offset printing of a work originally published in 
a foreign country in the language of that country 
are to be distributed as follows: 


Two copies to the Library of the Bureau of Pub- 
lications Control of the Ministry of Culture, at 
No. 10, Tung Tsung-pu Hu-T’ung, Peking; 


One copy to the Central Department of Propa- 
ganda of the Chinese Communist Party in 
Peking ; 

One copy to the Library of the Chinese Academy 
of Sciences, at Wang-fu Ta-chieh, Peking; 

One copy to the National Peking Library, at 
Wenching Chieh, Peking; 


One copy to che Bureau (or Office) of Culture 
at the place of publication. 


In the case of photo offset printings of foreign 
language books originally published in a foreign 
country, one sample copy of the first printing is 
to be sent to the Library of the Bureau of Publica- 
tions Control and two copies to the National 
Peking Library. The major presses, including the 
people’s presses and the presses concerned with 
educational and art publications, must also send 
one copy of every publication to the Department 
of Culture and Education of the Overseas Chinese 
Affairs Commission in Peking. 

The “Supplementary explanation by the Bu- 
reau of Publications Control of the Ministry of 
Culture regarding the required submission of 
sample copies of books and magazines” (II.1: 
467-468; June 28, 1955) specifies that organs, 
organizations, and schools need not submit sam- 
ple copies of internal publications issued for the 
reference of their personnel. 

According to the “Directive of the Ministry 
of Culture on the strengthening and improve- 
ment of public library work” (II.2: 717-722; 
July 2, 1955) , public libraries are “cultural enter- 
prise organs which use books and periodicals to 








Children borrowing books from a street library on a Sunday morning in Loyang, mainland China. From Chinese 
Journey, photographs by Gun Kessle, text by Jan Myrdal, published by Pantheon Books, a division of Random 
House, Inc., in 1965. Reproduced by permission of the publisher. 


educate the people in patriotism and socialism 
and to forcefully aid the party and government 
in Carrying out propaganda and education.” 

The most important tasks of public libraries 
are outlined as follows: 


Purchasing, storing, and utilizing books, maga- 
zines, newspapers, and other publications to 
propagandize Marxism-Leninism among the peo- 
ple, to carry out education in patriotism and so- 
cialism, and to cause the people to obtain various 
types of cultural and scientific knowledge; 


Giving professional assistance to the compara- 
tively small public libraries and reading rooms of 
cultural centers, factories and mines, business en- 


terprises, government organs, and organizations 


in order to accelerate the development of the 
library service of the area; and 


Using books, materials, bibliographies, and 
indexes to serve the party and government organs, 
financial and economic units, scientific and cul- 
tural organs, and other organs and organizations 
in the area. 


Public libraries are instructed specifically to 
take steps to increase circulation, to improve pur- 
chasing and processing as a necessary condition to 
facilitating circulation, to improve guidance to 
readers, and to compile bibliographies and in- 
dexes, especially those concerning materials pub- 
lished in the area. The cultural organs of the 
various levels of government are assigned the task 





of providing ideological leadership for public 
libraries, and they are instructed to make a study 
of the libraries in their respective areas, and to 
make plans for the future. 

Owing to the fact that the lower level of in- 
come of the population makes the purchase of 
books more difficult, the rental of books has al- 
ways played a larger role in China than it has in 
the West. The Communists were interested in 
bringing the publication rental business under 
control because they found many of the materials 
being rented—mainly novels, comic books, and 
pictorial materials published during the pre- 
Communist period—objectionable on_ political 
grounds. Further, such materials were read 
mainly by young people, a group whose allegiance 
the Communists were intent upon winning. 
Therefore, on July 20, 1955, the government 
issued the “Provisional measures governing the 
control of the publication-rental business” (II.2: 
723-724). They prescribed sanctions for the 
rental of harmful printed materials, particularly 
those harmful to youths and children, as follows: 
warning; confiscation of part or all of the stock; 
suspension or cancellation of license; and, in the 
case of the most serious offenses, legal action in 
court. 

Another measure designed to control the dis- 
tribution of objectionable materials was the “Di- 
rective of the State Council on the disposition of 
reactionary, pornographic, and _ preposterous 
books, periodicals, and pictures” (11.2: 725-731; 
July 22, 1955) , which gives the local people’s gov- 
ernments the responsibility of implementing state 
policy toward such materials. 

The guidelines for action are as follows: 


Extremely reactionary publications, smutty lit- 
erature, and pictures depicting sexual behavior 
should be banned. The local people’s govern- 
ments, however, are to take into consideration the 
fact that sellers of the above types of publica- 
tions must earn a living, and, at their discretion, 
the governments may give the seller money or 
other books to sell. If the seller persists in his 
offense, his stock is to be confiscated and he is to 
be punished. 


Sellers of lascivious, smutty, and extravagantly 
picaresque novels are to be given different books 
to sell. 
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Sellers are to be allowed to continue to rent and 
sell their stock of books published before May 4, 
1919, including historical fiction; the new lit- 
erature published after May 4, 1919 [literature 
of the “Chinese Renaissance”]; romantic and 
general picaresque novels; detective stories; folk 
and fairy tales; fables; comic books based on the 
preceding; books on hygiene; and other books of 
a similar nature. 


The local people’s governments are directed 
to launch a propaganda campaign against such 
materials in addition to identifying and, when 
necessary, taking action against those who sell 
them. 

Issued during the Hundred Flowers period, 
when the Peking government’s policy toward 
intellectuals was more liberal than it has been 
at any other time during the 20-year history 
of the regime, the “Notification by the State 
Council regarding the improvement of working 
conditions for advanced intellectuals” (11.3:388- 
389; April 16, 1956) called upon the local peo- 
ple’s governments to undertake two projects to 
facilitate scientific research. First, they were in- 
structed to have the libraries and museums in 
their respective areas examine their books, 
archives, artifacts, and other materials with a 
view to improving their collection, maintenance, 
processing, and use. Second, the people’s gov- 
ernments were charged with the responsibility of 
plannizig the collection and systematization of 
data on the economic, political-legal, cultural- 
educational, and industrial-agricultural condi- 
tions oi their respective areas. 

The special treatment accorded the intellec- 
tuals ceased with the end of the Hundred Flowers 
campaign. Except for scientists entrusted with 
the development of the nuclear capacity of the 
People’s Republic of China and other important 
defense projects, the intellectuals have been 
downgraded. Many have been sent to the villages 
and factories to live and work with the peasants 
and workers. Treatment of intellectuals reached 
its nadir during the Cultural Revolution, when 
anti-intellectual sentiments were strong and ef- 
forts were made to humiliate, degrade, and de- 
moralize a group accused of being isolated from 
the masses. It is likely that the intellectuals will 
receive better treatment in the future, since their 
abilities are essential to the achievement of many 
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of the regime’s goals. There probably will con- 
tinue to be frequent reminders, however, that 
an intellectual should not live in isolation from 
the masses. 

The “Directive of the Ministry of Culture and 
the National Federation of Supply and Market- 
ing Cooperatives of China on the strengthening 
of book-publishing operations in rural commu- 
nities” (11.3:455-457; January 30, 1956) called 
upon the Supply and Marketing Cooperatives 
to increase their sales of books (excluding ele- 
mentary school textbooks) in the rural areas from 
the 1955 total of 220 million to 370 million in 
1956. In order to meet this sales target for 1956, 
the Supply and Marketing Cooperatives were to 
work together with the branches and subbranches 
of the Hsin-hua Bookstores in training person- 
nel to distribute books. The Rural Productive 
Cooperatives were instructed to assign cadres 
with a high level of political consciousness to act 
as book salesmen in their cultural goods stores 
or general stores and to recruit propaganda 
cadres or members of youth organizations to sell 
books on a voluntary basis. Emphatic in tone, 
this directive illustrates the special attention the 
Peking government devoted to the 
populace. 

The most comprehensive enactment dealt with 
here, the “National Book Coordination Plan” 
(II. 6:489-496; approved September 6, 1957), 
was aimed at organizing and coordinating the 
library work of the country so as to facilitate sci- 
entific research. To provide overall guidance, a 
Library Section was established under the Scien- 
tific Planning Committee of the State Council. 
Comprised of certain library experts and repre- 
sentatives of the Ministry of Culture, the Ministry 
of Higher Education, the Chinese Academy of 
Sciences, the Ministry of Public Health, the Min- 
istry of Geology, and the National Peking Li- 
brary, the Library Section was to be responsible 
for the establishment of national and regional 
center libraries and the compilation of national 
union catalogs. 

With respect to the first of these responsibili- 
ties, two national center libraries were to be or- 
ganized from several existing libraries. The one 
in Peking was to consist of the following: 


rural 


Peking Library 
Library of the Chinese Academy of Sciences 


Hsieh-ho Medical College Library and the Library of 
the Chinese Academy of Medical Sciences 

Library of the Chinese Academy of Agricultural Sci- 
ences and the Agricultural University Library 

National Geological Library of the Ministry of Geology 

Chinese People’s University Library 

Peking University Library 

Tsing-hua University Library 

Peking Normal University Library 


The Shanghai National Center Library was 
to consist of these libraries: 


Shanghai Library 

Shanghai Scientific and Technological Library 

Library of Historical Literature 

Shanghai Branch of the Library of the Chinese Acad- 
emy of Sciences 

Fu-tan University Library 

Library of the First Medical College of Shanghai and 
the Library of the Shanghai University of Military 
Medicine 

Chiao-t’ung University Library 


Regional center libraries were to be located 
tentatively in the following cities: Wuhan, Muk- 
den, Nanking, Canton, Chengtu, Sian, Lanchow, 
Tientsin, and Harbin. The government of the 
province in which each of these cities is located 
was to decide which libraries in the city would 
become components of a regional center library. 
Additional regional center libraries were to be 
set up when needed and feasible. 

The tasks of these national and regional center 
libraries were described as follows: 


To serve scientific research; 


To collect books and periodicals in greater variety 
and of higher quality; 


To compile union catalogs and bulletins on new 
books; 


To plan and conduct the training of library 
cadres; 


International book exchange (to be carried out 
by one part of the national center libraries) ; and 


Photoduplication work (to be carried out by part 
of the national center libraries: the Peking Li- 
brary, the Library of the Chinese Academy of 
Sciences, the Peking University Library, the 
Tsing-hua University Library, the Shanghai Li- 
brary, the Shanghai Library of Science and Tech- 
nology, and the Shanghai branch of the Library 
of the Chinese Academy of Sciences. One or two 
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The reading room of Shanghai Library, the principal component of the second National Center Library, from 
Shang-hai hua tsa pien chi wei yuan hui, a picture album published in Shanghai in the early 1960’s. 


libraries in each of the regional center libraries 
were to do this work. ) 


A coordinating committee was to be formed in 
each national and regional center library. The 
principal members of the Peking National Center 
Library Committee were to be taken from Na- 
tional Peking Library; the rest were to be library 
experts and representatives of the component 
libraries, the Ministry of Culture, and the Min- 
istry of Higher Education. The Shanghai Na- 
tional Center Library Committee and the re- 
gional center library committees were to be 
subordinate to the scientific work committees of 
the governments of the provinces, municipalities, 
and autonomous regions; they were to be in no 
way subordinate to the National Center Library 
Committee in Peking. 

The tasks of these center library committees 
were to include: 


Assisting scientific planning (or work) commit- 
tees and other administrative organs in studying 
unified and overall planning of library work; 


Studying and resolving problems concerning the 
division of labor and cooperation between com- 
ponents of the center libraries, including such 
problems as the purchase, distribution, exchange, 
and lending of books; 


Studying the plans for and problems in the com- 
pilation of union catalogs and lists of new books; 
and 


Studying the training of library cadres. 

The second major section of the National Book 
Coordination Plan deals with the compilation of 
union catalogs, for which, it was stated, there 
was a Critical need in China. An editorial depart- 
ment for the compilation of union catalogs was 
to be established under the National Center 
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Right, a page from Pien-min t'u Tsuan (Illustrated 
Almanac for the People), a Chinese agricultural book 
of the Ming Dynasty, compiled by K’uang Fan and te- 
printed in Shanghai in 1959. 


Left, from volume 1 of Pen-Tsao Kang-mu (Man- 
ual of Chinese Materia Medica), a traditional work 
dating from the Ming Dynasty, showing Chinese herbs 
used for medicinal purposes. Compiled and published 
by Shang-wu Yin-shu-kuan, Shanghai, 1954. 


Library Committee. The libraries of the Chinese 
Academy of Sciences and its component institutes, 
libraries of institutions of higher education, pub- 
lic libraries at the provincial level and above, and 
professional libraries were to participate in the 
national union catalog project. For certain union 
catalogs, the participating libraries were to de- 
pend upon the nature of the topic. 

The editorial department was to assess the 
current state of cataloging of the collections of 
various libraries; make plans for national union 
catalogs and draft appropriate regulations; co- 
ordinate work on the national union catalog; 
combine catalogs of various libraries; and edit, 
check, and publish the catalogs. 

The National Book Coordination Plan fur- 
ther provided that the following national union 
catalogs were to be completed by 1958: Chinese 
history; works in the Chinese language dealing 
with medicine; works in the Chinese language 
dealing with political-legal materials; marine life 
and oceanography; ancient Chinese agricultural 
books; and local histories. In July 1957 the 
editorial department was to begin work on the 
following specialized union catalogs: Western 
language periodicals; Chinese language period- 
icals; Japanese language periodicals; geology; 
and Western language works on mathematics and 
dynamics, physics, chemistry, and electrical and 
mechanical engineering. Plans for the compila- 
tion of other union catalogs were to be made after 
surveying the actual state of the compilation of 
the union catalogs described above. 

An experimental card catalog center was to 
be established in Peking. Others were to be added 
at a later date. 

Readers interested in determining how well 
the National Book Coordination Plan has been 
implemented should consult Communist Chinese 
professional library journals, such as Tu shu kuan 
(The Library) and Tu shu kuan hstieh tung hsin 
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(Library Science News), and the hsiieh pao 
(academic journals) of the universities with de- 
partments of library science, such as Peking Uni- 
versity and Wuhan University. It should be 
noted, however, that all such journals presumably 
had suspended publication by early 1966. 
Since 1949, the regime has exported publica- 
tions in foreign languages, mainly propaganda 
literature, to many countries throughout the 
world. Such materials have been issued not only 
in Western languages, but also in such languages 
as Persian, Burmese, and several of the In- 
dian dialects. On May 21, 1963, the State 
Council submitted a bill “requesting the Stand- 
ing Committee of the National People’s Con- 





A young scholar of the Santaishan Singpho village not far from the Burmese border in mainland China. Repro- 
duced by permission of the publisher from Chinese Journey, photographs by Gun Kessle, text by Jan Myrdal, 
published by Pantheon Books, a division of Random House, New York, 1965. 


gress to approve the establishment of the Bureau 
of Foreign Language Publication” directly under 
the State Council. This request was granted by 
the Standing Committee on May 25, 1963 (11.13: 
938, 59). The bureau was to unify the publication 
and distribution of foreign language books and 
periodicals. 

Item (4) of the “Circular of the CCP Central 
Committee, the State Council and the Central 
Military Commission Concerning the Protection 
of State Property and the Practice of Economy 
While Making Revolution,’’* issued on 
March 16, 1967, after rampant members of the 
Red Guard had damaged or destroyed invaluable 
printed materials and artifacts, reads as follows: 


Management and protection of artifacts and books 
must be strengthened. Under no circumstances shall 
these books be allowed to be handled or destroyed with- 
out permission.‘ 


Political policy in the People’s Republic of 
China thus has swung from one extreme to an- 
other. Because of the intimate connection between 
the policy of the regime and publications, there 
have also been great fluctuations in the amount, 
type, and quality of materials published in Com- 
munist China. It appears that during the Cultural 
Revolution all printing facilities have been em- 
ployed in the production of extraordinary 
quantities of works by or written in praise of 





Mao Tse-tung. To the best of our knowledge, 
not a single monograph of scholarly substance 
has been published on the mainland in the last 
two or three years. 

Recently, there have been indications that the 
turbulence that characterized the Cultural Revo- 
lution has begun to abate. It is reasonable to 
assume that in this period of greater stability, 
publications, particularly scientific ones, will 
slowly increase. No nation as committed as 
Communist China has been in the past to 
industrialization and modernization can make 
progress toward its goals if it continues to bar 
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all publications other than those written by or 
praising its revolutionary leader. 

It also seems reasonable to assume that, with 
the apparent intensification of the Sino-Soviet 
conflict, Communist China will wish in the future 
to increase its contacts with Western nations. If 
such is the case, one can imagine that Western 
scholars will have more ready access to academic 
institutions and libraries in mainland China than 
they have had in the recent past and that Western 
libraries will encounter fewer difficulties in ex- 
changing materials with libraries on the 
mainland. 


NOTES 


* These are the two basic statutory collections pub- 
lished in Peking by the Communist Chinese Govern- 
ment. They are referred to in this article as series I and 
series II. The first series, Chung yang jen min cheng 
fu fa ling hui pien, covers the period from September 
1949 to September 1954, and its five volumes were 
published in the period from 1952 to 1955. The second 
series, Chung hua jen min kung ho kuo fa kuei hui pien, 
covers the period from September 1954 to December 
1963; the first of its 13 volumes was published in 
1956, and the last was published in 1964. Since 1964 
the People’s Republic of China has published no com- 
pilations of its enactments. Translations and _biblio- 
graphic citations of the titles of the laws and other legal 
documents contained in these two series appear in Tao- 
tai Hsia, Guide to Selected Legal Sources of Mainland 
China (Washington, Library of Congress, 1967). 

In the citations of this article, the initial roman nu- 
meral identifies the series, and the arabic numeral im- 
mediately following the roman numeral identifies the 
volumes. Thus, I.1: 611-613 stands for pages 611-613 
of the first volume of the first series. 


* Kuo Mo-jo, “Kuan yii wen hua chiao yii kung tso ti 
pao kao” [A Report on cultural and educational affairs], 
People’s Daily (Peking), June 20, 1950. 

° This circular is the only document dealt with in 
this article which is not found in one of the two series 
of compilations of enactments of the People’s Republic 
of China. Its source is Union Research Institute, CCP 
Documents of the Great Proletarian Cultural Revolu- 
tion 1966-1967 (Hong Kong: Union Research Insti- 
tute, 1968), p. 365-368. 

*On May 24, 1950, the Government Administration 
Council of the Central People’s Government issued an 
order that all architecture, artifacts, and books of revo- 
lutionary, historical, or artistic value were to be pro- 
tected carefully by the cultural-educational units and 
the public security organs of the local people’s govern- 
ments. Careful records were to be kept regarding such 
articles and their destruction, damage, or loss was 
strictly prohibited. All books of which there was only 
one copy extant were to be photocopied (I.1:560). 
On the same day the Government Administration 
Council also issued an order that prohibited the export 
of precious artifacts and books (I.1:558-559). 





PRINTS IN THE “PEMBROKE” ALBUM 


A Revised List 


by 
Alan M. Fern and Karen F. Beall 


One of the purposes of a scholarly journal is to increase man’s knowledge. In its silver anni- 
versary issue of January 1969, the Quarterly Journal of the Library of Congress published an article 
on the “Pembroke” album of chiaroscuro woodcuts by Alan M. Fern and Karen F. Jones. The pur- 
pose of such articles frequently is to provoke responses in the hope of bringing additional informa- 
tion to light. Thus, the list below is a revised version of the one that accompanied the original article. 
Most of the corrections and additions have been suggested by Dr. Bertha H. Wiles, and we are grate- 


ful to her for allowing them to be incorporated in this republication. 


ABBREVIATIONS 


Bartsch, Adam. Le Peintre-Graveur. 
. .. Leipzig, 1886, vol. 12 is intended 
unless otherwise noted. 


Coll. mark: Collector’s mark. 


M. Meyer, Julius. Allgemeines Kiinstler- 
Lexikon. . . . Leipzig, 1872, vol. 1 
(Andrea Andreani) ; vol. 3 (Domenico 
Beccafumi). 


Oberhuber, Konrad. Parmigianino und 
sein Kreis. [Exhibition catalog] Vienna, 
Graphische Sammlung Albertina, 1963. 


Passavant, J. D. Le Peintre-Graveur. 
Leipzig, 1864, vol. 6. 


Paris, Institut Néerlandais. Clairs- 
obscurs, gravures sur bois imprimées 
en couleurs de 1500 4 1800... . [Ex- 
hibition catalog] Paris, Rotterdam, 
1965-1966. 


Servolini, Luigi. Ugo da Carpi. In 
Rivista d’Arte, July-September 1929, 
p. [297]-319. 

Sanminiatelli Sanminiatelli, Donato. Domenico Bec- 
cafumi. Milan, 1967 


PRINTS 


1. The death of Ananias. Ugo da Carpi, after Raphael 
Sanzio. B. II, 27 (second state); S., p. 300, no. 10. 


2. Christ healing the paralytic man. Attributed to 
Nicola Vicentino, after Perino del Vaga (earlier said 
to have been after Francesco Mazzola, called il Par- 
migianino). Coll. mark: Lankrink (Lugt 2090). B. II, 
14; P., p. 220, no. 15; Paris, 151. See J. A. Gere in The 
Burlington Magazine, 102: 9ff. (January 1960), where 
this is identified with frescoes, now lost, on the lower 
walls of the Massimi Chapel, Sta. Trinita dei Monti, 
Rome. 


3. The flight into Egypt. Anonymous, after Raphael. 
Coll. mark: Lankrink (Lugt 2090). B. II, 9. 


4. Martha and Mary Magdalene before Christ. 
Anonymous, after G. F. Penni (earlier attributed to 
Raphael). B. II, 12; P., p. 220, no. 12. This design 
was used for a lunette on the upper walls of the Mas- 
simi Chapel (see no. 2 above) ; mentioned in H. Voss, 
Die Malerei der Spatrenaissance in Rom und Florenz 
(Berlin, 1920) I, p. 63. 


5. Diogenes with the featherless cock. Ugo, probably 
after Parmigianino. B. VI, 10 (without inscription) ; 
Paris, 86; S., p. 310, no: 21; O., 91 (Oberhuber men- 
tions Vasari’s unreliable attribution of the print to 
Parmigianino). 





6. Venus and cupids. Ugo, after Baldassare Peruzzi 
(earlier attributed to Raphael). B. VII, 3. See Sidney 
Freedberg, Painting of the High Renaissance in Rome 
and Florence (Cambridge, Mass., 1961) I, p. 566; II, 
fig. 685 on p. 502, where this is identified with one of 
the decorations in the Villa Madama, Rome. 


7. The cardinal and the doctor. Ugo, after Raphael. 
B. X, 6; S., p. 309, no. 1. 


8. Temperance. Attributed to Vicentino, republished 
by Andreani. B. VIII, 5; Paris, 156; M. vol. 1, p. 726, 
no. 17 (first state) ; O., 109. 


9. Hope. Attributed to Vicentino, after Parmigianino, 
republished by Andreani. B. VIII, 2; M. vol. 1, p. 726, 
no. 15 (first state); O., 106. 


10. Sibyl reading a book. Ugo, after Raphael. B. V, 6; 
S., p. 298, no. 5. 


11. Raphael and his beloved. Ugo, after Raphael. B. 
TA, 3. 

12. Man seated, seen from behind. Antonio da Trento, 
after Parmigianino. B. X, 13. Werner Schade in Jialien- 
ische Farbenholzschitte des 16 bis 18 Jahrhunderts 
(Weimar, Schlossmuseum, 1957), p. 16, nos. 31 and 32, 
identifies the theme of this print as Narcissus gazing at 
his reflection while Echo is turned to stone. A. E. Pop- 
ham has rejected this. 


13. The Virgin, Child and St. John. Anonymous, after 
Parmigianino. B. III, 12; Paris, 43. 


14. The adoration of the Magi. Attributed to Vicen- 
tino, after Parmigianino. B. II, 2 (first state). 


15. The Virgin, St. Sebastian and a holy bishop. Ugo, 
after Parmigianino (not mentioned by Servolini). B. III, 
26 (first state); O., 90. 


16. The entombment. Andreani, after Raffaelino de 
Reggio. LC impression from single block and carries 
no inscription; although derived from the same source 
as no. 58 in the album, this is a different print and may 
not have been intended as a chiaroscuro key-block. 


17. Saints Peter and John curing the sick. Anonymous, 
after Raphael. B. IV, 27. 


18. The marriage of St. Catherine. Anonymous, after 
Correggio. B. III, 19. This is not precisely a chiaroscuro 
print. The color suggests that it may come from the 
workshop of the Remondini in Bassano and may not be 
the print cited by Bartsch. 

19. The resurrection. Ugo, after Raphael. B. II, 26; 
Paris, 75; S., p. 304, no. 18. 

20. St. Peter preaching the gospel. Ugo, after Polidoro 
da Caravaggio. B. IV, 25; Paris, 80; S., p. 309, no. 4; 
O., 0.80. 

21. Apollo and Marsyas. Probably Ugo, after Parmi- 
gianino. B. VII, 24 (second subject, first state) ; Paris 
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94; S., p. 313, no. 25; O., 95. This print and no. 22 
were evidently prints from the same block, and proofs 
exist with both subjects on the same sheet. Although al- 
ways given this title, the print is actually the contest of 
Apollo and Pan, according to Emmanuel Winternitz (in 
conversation with Morgan Library curator). 


22. Pan. Probably Ugo, after Parmigianino. B. VII, 24 
(first subject, first state) . 


23. Charity. Perhaps Vicentino, after Parmigianino, 
republished by Andreani. B. VIII, 3; Paris, 152; M. 
vol. 1, p. 726, no. 14 (first state) ; O., 107. 


24. Fortitude. Vicentino or Antonio da Trento, after 
Parmigianino. B. VIII, 7 (probably Antonio da 
Trento) ; O., 108 (Vicentino?). Ascribed to Ugo by 
Pittaluga. 


25. The Virgin in an oval. Anonymous, after Parmi- 
gianino. B. III, 4; Paris, 42. 


26. The rest on the flight into Egypt. Anonymous, after 
Antonio Campi da Cremona (or his circle). B. II, 10; 
O., 188. 


27. The sacrifice of Abraham. Anonymous, after 
Parmigianino. B. I, 3; Paris, 39. 


28. Saints Peter and John. Probably Ugo, after 
Parmigianino, republished by Andreani. B. IV, 26; M. 
vol. 1, p. 725, no. 8 (first state) ; S., p. 309, no. 5. 


29. Diana hunting the stag. Antonio da Trento or 
Vicentino, after Parmigianino. B. VII, 10; O., 131. 


30. The sacrifice. Anonymous, after Parmigianino. B. 
X, 21. The actual subject is Mutius Scaevola’s ordeal 
by fire. Meyer (vol. 3, p. 158, no. 28) gives this print to 
Antonio da Trento. 


31. Faith. Attributed variously to Ugo and: Vicentino, 
after Parmigianino, republished by Andreani. B. VIII, 
1; M. vol. 1, p. 726, no. 13 (first state) ; O., 105. 

32. Prudence. Attributed variously to Ugo and 
Vicentino, after Parmigianino, republished by Andreani. 
B. VII, 6; Paris, 152; M. vol. 1, p. 726, no. 18 (first 
state) ;O., 110. 

33. Fortitude. Attributed Ugo and 
Vicentino, after Parmigianino, republished by Andreani. 
B. VIII, 4; Paris, 152; M. vol. 1, p. 726, no. 16 (first 
state). 

34. The philosopher. Antonio da 
Parmigianino. B. X, 1; O., 139. 

35. The philosopher Diogenes and the allegory of 
astronomy. Probably Antonio da Trento, after Par- 
migianino. B. VIII, 16; O., 138. 

36. The marriage of St. Catherine. Not in Bartsch. 
37. The Holy Family with St. Margaret and a bishop. 
Possibly Antonio da Trento, after Parmigianino, re- 
published by Andreani. B. III, 24 (first state); Paris, 
136; M. vol. 1, p. 725, no. 9, (first state) ; O., 140. 


variously to 


Trento, after 
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38. St. John. Probably Antonio da Trento, after 
Parmigianino. B. IV, 4; O., 123. 

39. Pallas. Probably Antonio da Trento, after Par- 
migianino. B. VII, 23; O., 132. ‘ 
40. An apostle (Paul?). Domenico Beccafumi. B. IV, 
22: P., p. 151, no. 8; M. vol. 3, p. 258, no. 16; 
Sanminiatelli, 12. 

41. St. Philip (or Andrew?). Beccafumi. B. IV, 13; P., 


p. 151, no. 6; M. vol. 3, p. 258, no. 13 (St. Andrew) ; 
Sanminiatelli, 9. 


42. An apostle. Beccafumi. B. IV, 15; P., p. 151, no. 
7; M. vol. 3, p. 258, no. 15; Sanminiatelli, 11. 


43. St. Peter. Beccafumi. B. IV, 14; P., p. 150, no. 5; 
. vol. 3, p. 258, no. 12; Sanminiatelli, 10. 


. St. Philip. Beccafumi. B. [V, 23; M. vol. 3, p. 258, 
. 14; Sanminiatelli, 6. 


5. A philosopher. Beccafumi. B. X, 16; M. vol. 3, 
p. 258, no. 19; Sanminiatelli, 7. 


46. Two nude men: one standing, one reclining. En- 
graving. Beccafumi. Not in Bartsch. P., p. 149-150, no. 
4; M. vol. 3, p. 257, no. 4; Sanminiatelli, 2. 


47. Same as above. Engraving and 1 chiaroscuro 
woodblock. 


48. Four doctors of the church(?). Attributed to Bec- 
cafumi. B. IV, 35; Paris, 45; M. vol. 3, p. 258, no. 21; 
Sanminiatelli, 3. 


49. Three male figures. Engraving and chiaroscuro 
woodblock. Beccafumi. Not in Bartsch. M. vol. 3, p. 
257, no. 5; Sanminiatelli, 4. Only one other copy of 
this print in this state is known; the drawing and an 
impression of the engraved key-plate are in the Cleve- 
land Museum of Art. Sometimes called “River Gods,” 
the design appears related to the pavements in the 
Cathedral of Siena. 


50. The Virgin, Child, and saints. Andreani, after 
Ligozzi. B. III, 27, (first state) ; M. vol. 1, p. 720, no. 
24 (first state). 


51. Christ at the table of Simon the Pharisee. Ugo, 
after G. F. Penni (earlier attributed to Raphael), mon- 
ogram of Andreani. B. II, 17; Paris, 73; M. vol. 1, p. 
725, no. 6 (second state) ; S., p. 304, no. 16. See note 
for no. 4 in the album. 


32. Christ curing the lepers. Vicentino, after Par- 


migianino, monogram of Andreani. B. II, 15; M. vol. 
1, p. 725, no. 5 (second state) ; O., 101. 


53. Eve after the fall. Andreani, after Beccafumi. B. I, 
1; P., p. 220, no. 1; Paris, 46; M. vol. 1, p. 716, no. 1. 
34. The Virgin and Child surrounded by saints and 
kneeling donor. Alessandro Gandini, after Parmigianino 
(sometimes attributed to Girolamo da Carpi rather 
than Parmigianino), monogram of Andreani. B. III, 


25; Paris, 122; M. vol. 1, p. 725, no. 10 (second state) ; 
O., 142. 

55. The miraculous draught of fishes. Ugo, after 
Raphael, monogram of Andreani. B. II, 13 (second 
state) ; Paris, 71; M. vol. 1, p. 725, no. 7. 


56. Surprise. Probably Ugo (possibly Vicentino), after 
Parmigianino, monogram of Andreani. B. X, 10 (third 
state) ; P., p. 222, no. 10; Paris, 98; S., p. 304, no. 20; 
O., 94. The subject of the print is possibly Achaemen- 
ides surrendering to the Trojans on Aeneas’ ship. See 
Bertha H. Wiles in Museum Studies I (Chicago, Art 
Institute of Chicago, 1966), p. 96 ff. 


57. The adoration of the Magi. Ugo or Vicentino, after 
Parmigianino, monogram of Andreani. B. II, 2; M. 
vol. 1, p. 724, no. 3 (second state) ; O., 98. 


58. The entombment. Andreani, after Raffaelino de 
Reggio. B. II, 24; Paris, 49; M. vol. 1, p. 718, no. 16. 
(See no. 16 in the album.) 


59. Circe. Ugo after Parmigianino, republished by 
Andreani. B. VIII, 6; M. vol. !, p. 726, no. 24. 


60. Circe. Ugo, after Parmigianino, monogram of 
Andreani. B. VII, 8; M. vol. 1, p. 726, no. 25. 


61. Nymphs bathing. Ugo, after Parmigianino, mono- 
gram of Andreani. B. VII, 22; Paris, 89; M. vol. 1, p. 
726, no. 22 (second state) ; S., p. 304, no. 19; O., 93. 


62. Mutius Scaevola. Andreani, after Balthasar Peruzzi. 
B. VI, 7; Paris, 58; M. vol. 1, p. 727, no. 27. 


63. St. Cecilia, Antonio da Trento, after Parmigianino, 
monogram of Andreani. B. IV, 37; M. vol. 1, p. 725, 
no. 12 (second state); O., 120. 


64. Temperance. Possibly Vicentino, after Parmigi- 
anino, monogram of Andreani. B. VIII, 5; M. vol. 1, 
p. 726, no. 12 (second state) ; O., 109. 


65. Ritual in honor of Psyche. Probably by Nicola 
Vicentino, after Francesco Salviati, monogram of 
Andreani. B. VII, 26 (second state); P., p. 222, no. 
26; Paris, 141; M. vol. 1, p. 726, no. 21 (second state). 
This is related to a famous painting (now lost) on the 
ceiling of the Palazzo Grimani, Venice. See Iris 


H. Cheney in Art Bulletin, 45: 341 (1963). 


66. Jason returning with the golden fleece. Possibly 
Ugo, after Parmigianino, monogram of Andreani. B. 
VII, 19; Paris, 88; M. vol. 1, p. 726, no. 26. 


67. Virtue. Andreani, after Jacopo Ligozzi. B. VIII, 9; 
M. vol. 1, p. 720, no. 25 (LC without inscription in 
lower right corner). 


68. Stage design for L’Ortensio, 1589. Girolamo Bolsi, 
after Bartolomeo Neroni. B. X, 29; M. vol. 1, p. 724, 
no. 38. This impression lacks the long inscription, which 
connects the print with Andreani, present in the copies 
in the British Museum and in the Raccolta Bertarelli, 
Milan. 





69. The Tiburtine Sibyl and the Emperor Augustus. 
Antonio da Trento, after Parmigianino. B. V, 7; Paris, 
133;0,, 111. 


70. Ceiling with three angels. Ugo, after Giulio 
Romano. B. X, 25; S., p. 309, no. 2. 


71. The Blessed Virgin. Anonymous (possibly by An- 
dreani), after Francesco Vanni. B. III, 11; M. vol. 1, 
p. 718, no. 9. 


72. Herodiade. Bartolomeo Coriolano, after Guido 
Reni. B. II, 29 (third state). 


73. Christ carrying the cross. Andreani, after Ales- 
sandro Casolani. B. II, 21; Paris 48; M. p. 718, no. 12. 


74. The Virgin, Child, and a bishop. Andreani, after 
Alessandro Casolani. B. III, 22; Paris, 51; M. vol. 1, 
p. 718, no. 12. 


75. St. Jerome. Bartolomeo Coriolano, after Guido 
Reni. B. IV, 33. 

76. Study of a giant. Bartolomeo Coriolano, after Guido 
Reni, B. VII, 13. 

77. Sibyl holding a tablet. Bartolomeo Coriolano, after 
Guido Reni. B. V; 5; Paris, 112. 

78. Sibyl. Bartolomeo Coriolano, after Guido Reni. B. 
V, 3; Paris, 110. 

79. Sibyl. Bartolomeo Coriolano, after Guido Reni. B. 
V, 4; Paris, 111. 

80. Sibyl. Bartolomeo Coriolano, after Guido Reni. B. 
V, 2; Paris, 109. 

81. The Virgin and Child. Bartolomeo Coriolano, after 
Guido Reni. B. III, 5 (third state). 


82. The poet Aretino. Anonymous, after Titian. B. X, 
5. See Fabio Mauroner, Le incisioni di Tiziano (Padua, 
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1943), p. 44, no. 10, pl. 25; engraved as a book frontis- 
piece in Venice in 1537, the woodcut is attributed by 
Mauroner to Francesco Marcolini. It appeared in later 
books and also as a chiaroscuro. 


83. The Virgin, Child, and St. John the Baptist. Barto- 


lomeo Coriolano, after Guido Reni. B. III, 20 (third 
state). 


84. The Virgin and Child. Bartolomeo Coriolano, after 
Guido Reni. Reverse of previous print. 


85. S. Carlo Borromeo. Giovanni Battista Coriolano. 
Single block. B. vol. 19, p. 67, no. 2, with letters not 
described in Bartsch. 


86. The Virgin and Child. Bartolomeo Coriolano, after 
Guido Reni. Same as no. 84, with minor changes in- 
cluding inscriptions. 


87. Head of the Virgin. Bartolomeo Coriolano, after 
Guido Reni. B. III, 3. 


88. The Virgin and Child. Bartolomeo Coriolano, after 
Guido Reni. 


89. Landscape (with hermit or saint in prayer). 
Bartolomeo Coriolano. (Reverse adaptation of print 
by Hendrik Goltzius; Paris, 243 and 245; Hollstein, 
381.) 


90. The Infant Christ prefiguring the Passion. B. X, 23, 
anonymous, after Guido Reni (unsigned in Bartsch). 
This is apparently an unpublished state with signatures 
at left and right. Bartsch describes the cross on which 
the infant lies as a “cushion.” Dr. B. H. Wiles suggests 
that the letters at lower left might be “BFC” inter- 
twined, for “Bartolomeo Coriolano fecit,’’ but remains 
uncertain about the meaning of the letters at the right. 


91. Head of cupid. Bartolomeo Coriolano, after Guido 
Reni. B. VII, 2. 
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The universal cry for equality, justice, and 
liberty, which has reechoed throughout the cen- 
turies and over all the continents, has presaged 
the birth of nations and political ideologies. It 
has been given voice by advocates of different 
persuasions whose ambition, patriotism, political 
shrewdness, military genius, and special qualities 
of leadership and dynamism have made fascinat- 
ing reading of both contemporary and past his- 
tory. The cry rings forever and, regardless of time 
and place, finds its most colorful, albeit most 
controversial, champion in the swashbuckling 
revolutionary. The name of Simon Bolivar, the 
Great Liberator, stands out in Hispanic America. 
Recently an Asian country which forms a his- 
torical, if not geographical, part of Hispanic 
America drew the name of such a figure from its 
turbulent past for inscription on its roll of na- 
tional heroes. 

Mention of Gen. Emilio Aguinaldo hardly 
evokes memories from Americans of today, but 
his name looms large on the pages of American- 
Philippine history. This found some confirmation 
when the American press, including the New 
York Times and the Washington Post, devoted 
generous space to accounts of his death in 1964. 

In the Republic of the Philippines on Octo- 
ber 23, 1967, President Ferdinand Marcos, by 
executive order, created the Aguinaldo National 
Centennial Commission. Said President Marcos: 
“The 22nd of March of 1969 being the centenary 
of the birth of Gen. Emilio Aguinaldo y Famy, 
first President of the Philippine Republic and 
Generalissimo of the Revolutionary Forces 
against Spain and the United States of America 
from 1897 to 1901, there is a need of perpetuating 
his heroic deeds, his sacrifices, his unquestioned 
patriotism and his sublime idealism. To him we 
owe the first-solemn Proclamation of Philippine 
Independence from foreign rule . . . our pres- 
ent national flag and anthem and the institution 
of the first democratic and republican form of 
government in Asia. . . .” Noting the significance 
of the documents of the first Philippine Republic, 
President Marcos charged the duly created com- 
mission to collect, edit, and publish all the 
decrees, orders, laws, proclamations, and other 
writings of General Aguinaldo. 
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Some of these documents are now among the 
manuscript collections of the Library of Con- 
gress. They were given to the Library by Mrs. 
Grant Foreman, whose late brother, Col. John 
R. Thomas, Jr., was with the U.S. Army during 
the Philippine Campaign, following the Spanish- 
American War of 1898. Under the terms of the 
donation, the papers form the “John R. Thomas 
Collection.” 

The papers consist of correspondence, tele- 
grams, undated documents, and printed ma- 
terials, apparently all relating to the second 
revolutionary government, established by General 
Aguinaldo when he proclaimed Philippine in- 
dependence from Spain on June 12, 1898. They 
include letters of Adm. George Dewey, American 
naval hero, and American Army generals who 
had been U.S. military governors in the Philip- 
pines. About 80 or 85 percent of the papers ap- 
pear to be part of the “archive of the Presidency” 
of the short-lived first Philippine Republic; the 
rest, related miscellaneous documents. Alto- 
gether, there are some 300 pieces in the collec- 
tion, including letters received, official 
memoranda, and what appear to be drafts of 
orders, manifestoes, and letters sent by the Presi- 
dent (General Aguinaldo) . Of extraordinary im- 
portance and interest to scholars and historians 
are the manuscripts in Aguinaldo’s own hand. 

During the centennial year—March 22, 1969, 
to March 22, 1970—commemorative ceremonies, 
celebrations, and contests in art, literature, and 
music are being held in the Philippines. In 
Washington, D.C., the Aguinaldo manuscripts 
from the Thomas collection were on exhibit in 
March and April 1969 in the Manuscript Divi- 
sion of the Library of Congress to mark, as the 
exhibit caption stated, the centennial of the birth 
of the “national hero” of the Philippines. In ad- 
dition to a few holograph letters to Aguinaldo’s 
cabinet and staff members, the manuscripts con- 
sist of what appears to be the original draft of 
Resena Veridica de la Revolucion Filipina (True 
Version of the Philippine Revolution) a “modest 
work . . . which forms the basis and is in fact 
the foundation of our Cause.” It is in this manu- 
script that we find, for the most part, the words 


Don Emilio Aguinaldo y Famy, leader of the revolu- 
tionary forces against Spain and the United States 
and President of the First Philippine Republic. 
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and views that make up the narrative which 
follows. 

Addressed “To all Civilized Nations and Es- 
pecially to the Great North American Republic,” 
Resena Veridica won for Aguinaldo a large fol- 
lowing of American sympathizers and admirers 
because of the wide publicity accorded it in 1899 
shortly before the outbreak of the Philippine 
revolution ! against the United States. Written in 
what may be considered the prototype of modern 
Pilipino—a combination of Spanish, English, 
and Tagalog, one of 87 Filipino dialects—and in 
the lyrical prose characteristic of the time, the 
manuscript reveals the thoughts of a man who 
gloried in the scenic beauties and the traditions 
and ideals of his country. Some of the lines and 
passages are so steeped in patriotic fervor and 
heroic sentiments that they have an air of epic 
grandeur, albeit in translation this might be lost to 
the reader. The insertions, marginal notes, ques- 
tion marks, underscorings, cross-references, re- 
marks in parentheses, and arrows on the manu- 
script testify to the writer’s attempt at serious 
writing. Out of this maze comes such rhetoric as 
“My countrymen, I invite each of you to get a 
handful of charcoal and mud and together let us 
smear and forever shield the dazzling beauty and 
natural bounty of our Virgin Mother Philippines 
so that she may cease to be heard of, envied, and 
coveted. . . . For beauty and bounty so much 
blood has been shed, so many men are dead.” Or, 
take the following excerpt from what appears to 
be a Presidential manifesto: “the Revolutionary 
Army will not surrender as long as there are aliens 
who wish to enslave our dearly beloved Philip- 
pines. Death is sweeter than life if we are to live 
in bondage and against man’s sacred rights.” 

It is interesting to note at this point that a War 
Department memo—dated 14 March 1903, writ- 
ten and signed by John R. M. Taylor, Captain, 
14th Infantry—attached to copy two of Resefia 
Veridica de la Revolucién Filipina in the Li- 
brary’s Rare Book Division, makes the following 
assertion: “This pamphlet was really written by 
F. Buencamino [a cabinet member in Aguinaldo’s 
revolutionary government]. The original manu- 
script is in his hand and Aguinaldo cannot write 
Spanish gramatically [sic]. . . .” This author be- 
lieves the charge to be baseless for several reasons, 
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the most telling of which are: (1) the manu- 
script is written in Tagalog, not Spanish; (2) 
Aguinaldo’s son, Emilio Aguinaldo, Jr., positively 
identified it as being in the hand of his father. 

* Emilio Aguinaldo grew up in the small town of 
Kawit, situated midway between the cities of 
Manila and Cavite, on Manila Bay. He was of the 
landed gentry, conservative and religious. His 
father was mayor of his home town for so long 
that the townspeople came to regard members 
of the Aguinaldo family as rightful heirs to the 
political post. The family was on the best of 
terms with the Spanish friars, an irony which was 
not to become evident to Aguinaldo until much 
later. Meek and shy, young Aguinaldo was, by his 
own account, “the ugliest in the family.” He at- 
tended the Colegio de San Juan de Letran, a 
school in Manila popular among rich and middle- 
class Filipinos. However, he was not cut out to 
be a scholar, and he complained constantly that 
his classmates were wont to tease and vex him. 
After his father’s death when Emilio was 13, he 
quit school altogether and went home, where he 
lived his maturing years as a country gentleman. 
When he was 17, his mother bought his way out 
of Spanish conscription, arranging for him, in- 
stead, to be appointed cabeza de baranggay, a 
minor political position which entailed collecting 
taxes and, as was the practice, paying the taxes 
of those unable to do so. In 1894, after serving 
as cabeza for eight years, he was elected mayor, 
succeeding an older brother. Shortly thereafter, 
he joined the Masons, whose members at that 
time were the elite, the ilustrados, of the day. 

A review of conditions in the Philippines up 
until this time serves to shed light on the life of 
Aguinaldo. Since 1521, when Magellan claimed 
the Philippines in the name of the Spanish Crown 
and later was slain by Lapu-Lapu, the first Fili- 
pino to fight for liberty, the history of this coun- 
try’s libertarian struggle had been written in 
blood. While most of the nations of 16th-century 
Europe sent only their soldiers to the outside 
world, Spain sent both soldiers and missionaries. 
As a result of the importance which Spain gave 
its Christianizing mission, there was no clear di- 
viding line between the powers of the state and 
those of the church. Thus, during the Spanish 
colonization of the Philippines, the disputes which 


First page of Aguinaldo’s draft of Resefia Veridica dela Revolucién. Thomas Collection, Manuscript Division. 
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arose between church and state invariably caught 
the Filipinos in the middle. If they were not being 
abused by the military and civil administrators, 
they were being exploited by the friars. There 
were, as there are today, the familiar cries of 
racism and denial of civil rights. Under the feudal 
structure of Philippine life, conflicts were aggra- 
vated by questions of land ownership. The friars, 
who controlled vast landholdings, became the 
object of vehement denunciations. And since they 
had the most to lose, they were often accused of 
sabotaging attempts at government reform. 

In Europe young Filipino students, exposed to 
the spirit of liberalism sweeping the continent 
following the French Revolution, had started a 
peaceful crusade for reform through the Euro- 
pean press. With the opening of the Suez Canal, 
their country was no longer an isolated geo- 
graphical spot on the map, and increased con- 
tact with the outside world brought forth new 
ideas and new horizons. Among the Filipino 
intellectuals in Europe, Dr. José Rizal wielded 
the most powerful pen. Two of his novels, Noli 
Me Tangere (Berlin, 1887) and El Filibusterismo 
(Ghent, 1891), both of which mirrored the 
misery and sufferings of the Filipinos under 
Spanish oppression, found their way to the 
islands. They made their author the patriot most 
feared by the Spaniards and most beloved by 
the Filipinos. Meanwhile, Andrés Bonifacio, 
later to become the “Father of the Revolution,” 
had organized a secret revolutionary society 
which was attracting many young, tough, idealis- 
tic adherents. 

It was against this background that the timid 
young man—the town’s “Little Captain” who 
grew up to be the country squire, his father’s 
successor as town mayor, and a Mason at that— 
decided to turn his back on the easy life. Emilio 
Aguinaldo joined Bonifacio’s secret society, the 
Kataastaasang, Kagalanggalangang Katipunan 
Ng Anak Ng Bayan (Most Exalted, Most Ven- 
erated Society of the Sons of the People) , other- 
wise known as Katipunan, or simply KKK. In a 
most rigid and somewhat mysterious rite, initiates 
were sworn to absolute secrecy and required to 
sign their pledges in their own blood. Because 
Aguinaldo was a prized recruit, Andrés Bonifacio 
himself officiated at the ceremony, at which 
Aguinaldo took the symbolic name of Magdalo, 
after the patron saint of his town. 


Though relatively unknown when he first 
joined the group, he gained immediate fame and 
prominence, not only among the membership’s 
rank and file, but also among the people. He 
proved his mettle as a bold fighter and quickly 
established a reputation as a formidable adver- 
sary in individual combats. On field assignments 
he showed a military genius that earned him 
countless impressive victories and a greater fol- 
lowing within the revolutionary society than 
Bonifacio himself. Upon the betrayal of the 
the Katipunan on August 26, 1896, Bonifacio 
was forced to start the revolution at once, per- 
sonally leading his Katipuneros into a bloody but 
abortive attempt at a general uprising. However 
fruitless, the Philippine revolution had started, 
beginning 50 years of armed struggle for Philip- 
pine independence. 

It was not long before the Katipunan became 
sharply divided between two rival factions: the 
Magdiwangs, who threw their weight behind 
Bonifacio, and the Magdalos, who supported 
Aguinaldo. The battle for leadership came to a 
head on March 22, 1897, Aguinaldo’s 28th birth- 
day. While Aguinaldo was fighting on the 
battlefield, Bonifacio was presiding over a reor- 
ganizational meeting of the membership of the 
Katipunan. In the elections held in this assembly, 
Aguinaldo was elected President of the first 
revolutionary government of the Philippines, and 
after a series of political disputes and electoral 
protests, Bonifacio was condemned to death by a 
court-martial. 

With the emergence of the first Philippine 
revolutionary government, the Katipunan dis- 
banded, and the boy who had very little formal 
education became the supreme head, as President 
and commanding general, of a government com- 
mitted to independence. 

Revolutionary activity was no stranger to the 
Philippines. During the rule of Spain there were 
countless sporadic rebellions among the people. 
And as one rebel after another went down to de- 
feat in unorganized encounters with the Span- 
iards, others took up the cause. It was not, 
however, until 1896 that the organized revolution 
began. According to Aguinaldo: “Spain held the 
Philippine Islands for more than three centuries 
during which time the grave abuses of the Friars, 
et al. [apparently referring to the civil and mili- 
tary administration], wrought great misery and 





General Aguinaldo, with some 40 aides, departs for voluntary exile in Hong Kong under the terms of the Pact 


of Biak-na-Bato with the Spanish in 1897. 


suffering, exhausting the patience of the people 


and forcing them finally, on August 31, 1896, to 
unite in a desperate effort to shake off the un- 
bearable galling yoke, commencing the war for 
independence in Kawit, Noveleta, San Francisco 
de Malabon (Cavite) .” 

The Filipino patriots had had no training 
in the more sophisticated art of warfare. They 
were equipped with little more than a fighting 
spirit and raw courage. Aguinaldo recognized 
this when he wrote: “It would appear beyond 
doubt that the Almighty had ordained that the 
emancipation of the oppressed Filipinos should 
get underway at this time, for, otherwise, it is 
beyond explanation how men armed only with 
clubs and bolos could defeat the Spanish soldiers 
in fierce engagements. How else, but for His 
wisdom and mercy could we capture such large 
quantities of arms and take so many prisoners?” 

The greatest military victory of the revolution- 
aries during the first year was won in the Battle 
of Binakayan, Cavite, on November 10, 1896. In 
an apparent allusion to this, Aguinaldo wrote: 
“It was owing to this incredible success of the 
revolutionaries that General Blanco hastily en- 
deavored to maintain Spanish dominion by 


adopting a policy of conciliation.” General 
Blanco’s policy, however, met with disapproval in 
Madrid, and he was immediately replaced by Lt. 
Gen. Don Camilo Polavieja. Because of bad 
health, Polavieja was replaced by Gen. Don Fer- 
nando Primo de Rivera, a veteran fighter who 
personally led the Spanish forces in a relentless 
assault against the revolutionaries, driving them 
into the mountains of Biak-na-Bato, where 
Aguinaldo was forced to establish his head- 
quarters. As the cties took its heavy toll of 
lives on both sides’ General Primo de Rivera 
realized the impossibility of completely crushing 
the revolution. Peace negotiations followed, re- 
sulting in the Pact of Biak-na-Bato of December 
1897, which stipulated that Spain would pay a 
specified amount of war indemnity to the patriots 
in arms on condition that Aguinaldo and some 
40 aides go into voluntary exile in Hong Kong. 
The first payment of 400,000 pesos was made, 
and Aguinaldo, with his aides, was expatriated. 

From his place of exile, Aguinaldo watched 
developments in the Philippines. If reforms were 
not instituted, he hoped to revive the revolu- 
tionary cause. Instead of spending the initial 
payment received from the Spaniards, he de- 
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posited the entire sum with British banks in 
Hong Kong to be used in the future for the pur- 
chase of more arms for a renewed struggle against 
Spain. 

At about this time the Cubans had begun to 
wage their own war of independence from Spain 
under the inspired leadership of Jose Marti, who 
was later to become Cuba’s national hero. On 
April 25, 1898, the United States declared war 
on Spain. Commodore George Dewey, com- 
mander of the American Asiatic Naval Squadron, 


then in Hong Kong, was ordered to proceed to 
the Philippines to capture or destroy the Spanish 
fleet. The rest is familiar history to all Ameri- 
cans. Dewey emerged from the Battle of Manila 
Bay without losing a single ship or a single man 
and was hailed as the greatest hero of his time. 

Although Dewey was master of Manila Bay, 
he had no infantry and could not attack the 
Spaniards on land, where the Spanish governor 
general was exerting all efforts to gain the sup- 
port of the Filipinos in repelling the invading 


Delivering the Last Broadside, chromolithograph by M. F. Tobin depicting Dewey’s victory at Manila Bay, 
May 1, 1898, which ushered in the ill-fated Philippine-American alliance against Spain. Prints and Photographs 
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forces of the United States. Once again promises 
of reform were made, but the Filipinos had 
reached the point of exasperation and wanted 
freedom at any cost. 

Aguinaldo, traveling incognito, was then in 
Singapore en route to France. When E. Spencer 
Pratt, American consul general in Singapore, 
asked, through an intermediary, for a secret 
meeting, Aguinaldo agreed. In his account of the 
meeting Aguinaldo wrote: “After Consul Pratt 
had urged me to resume hostilities against the 
Spaniards, he assured me that the United States 
would grant much greater liberty and more ma- 
terial benefits to the Filipinos than the Spaniards 
ever promised. I asked the consul about the 
advisability of drawing up an agreement setting 
out all the terms of our alliance. The consul said 
he would have to wire Admiral Dewey, com- 
mander in chief of the squadron which would 
invade the Philippines, who had been vested 
with full powers by President McKinley.” 

On the afternoon of the next day, so goes the 
account, Consul Pratt informed Aguinaldo that 
“a reply had been received from Dewey which 
allegedly stated that the U.S. would at least 
recognize the independence of the Philippines 
under the protection of the U.S. Navy. The 
consul added that there was no necessity for 
entering into a formal written agreement because 
the word of the Admiral and the U.S. consul 
were equivalent to the most solemn pledge, that 
their verbal promises and assurance would be ful- 
filled and were not to be put in the same category 
as Spanish promises or Spanish notions of a 
man’s word of honor.” As if for emphasis, Agui- 
naldo reported that Consul Pratt said: “The 
Government of North America is a very honest, 
just, and powerful Government.” 

As a result of the conferences, Aguinaldo 
rushed back to Hong Kong to meet with Dewey, 
but missed him. While there, he “gave the Ameri- 
can consul in Hong Kong, R. Wildman, money 
to purchase arms and other war equipment.” 
On May 15, 1898, Admiral Dewey sent the 
McCulloch to Hong Kong to transport Agui- 
naldo and his comrades-in-arms back to the 
Philippines. Upon landing in Cavite, Aguinaldo 
met immediately with Dewey, who received him 
“with full military honors befitting a general.” 
After the exchange of the usual amenities, 
Aguinaldo requested confirmation of Consul 
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Pratt’s promises made in Singapore. According 
to Aguinaldo, Dewey replied: “The North 
American Republic has come to the Philippines 
to protect the natives and free them from the 
yoke of Spain. She is exceedingly well off as 
regards territory, revenue, and resources and 
therefore needs no colonies.” Using more precise 
language, Aguinaldo continued: “He assured me 
that I should have no reason to entertain any 
doubts whatever about the recognition of Philip- 
pine independence by America.” Before parting, 
“Admiral Dewey asked me if I could rally the 
Filipinos into a short, sharp, and decisive cam- 
paign against the Spaniards.” Aguinaldo, in 
turn, asked Dewey what would happen should 
the United States, after Spain’s defeat, go back 
on its word, to which the admiral replied that 
the United States would recognize Philippine 
independence without question, guaranteed as 
it was by the word of honor of Americans. 

In a matter of days after this meeting, the 
revolutionary hero was back on familiar ground, 
rallying and calling his men to arms. The people 
responded enthusiastically when Aguinaldo’s 
forays all proved to be military victories. On 
May 24, 1898, as preparations were underway for 
the general uprising mapped out with Dewey, 
Aguinaldo established a dictatorial government 
with himself as dictator. On May 31, 1898, with 
arms provided by Admiral Dewey, in addition to 
those purchased in Hong Kong and brought to 
the Philippines on Dewey’s ships, “the people 
rose as one man to crush the power of Spain.” On 
June 12, 1898, Aguinaldo proclaimed Philippine 
independence at Kawit, his hometown. It was a 
great day as thousands of rejoicing Filipinos wit- 
nessed the solemn reading of the Declaration of 
Independence, following which the Philippine 
flag was hoisted and the national anthem played. 
Bacoor, a neighboring town, was made the seat of 
government. On June 23, 1898, Aguinaldo gave 
up the dictatorship and assumed the title of Presi- 
dent of the Philippine Republic. Civil-military 
administrative machinery reaching up to the 
municipal level was put into operation. 

Meanwhile, American troop reinforcements 
had started to arrive, and before long Manila, the 
last remaining major bastion of Spanish resist- 
ance, fell. Together, the allies moved in trium- 
phantly. “To prevent the danger of conflict,” 
Maj. Gen. Wesley Merritt, commanding general 
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of the American forces, would not allow a joint 
military occupation of the city. Consequently, 
General Aguinaldo and his troops withdrew to 
the suburbs. When negotiations toward ending 
the Spanish-American War commenced in Paris 
between American and Spanish commissioners, 
Aguinaldo dispatched his representative to the 
proceedings, but he was denied a seat because his 
government had not yet been officially recognized 
by the family of nations. 

Against this backdrop, uneasiness gripped the 
American and Filipino troops. By then, the num- 
ber of American soldiers had increased consider- 
ably. Charges and countercharges of atrocious 
conduct by both camps were vehemently ex- 
changed, although official communications be- 
tween General Aguinaldo and Major General 
Otis, who had replaced General Merritt, strained 
hard for cordial relations. While both were deny- 
ing any preparations for a major conflict, General 


Otis continued to request American reinforce- 
ments and General Aguinaldo, reacting to the 
ever-increasing presence of American troops, took 
similar precautionary measures. Finally, in Sep- 
tember 1898, he left Bacoor, to move out of the 
firing range of Dewey’s guns on Manila Bay, and 
transferred the seat of the revolutionary govern- 
ment to Malolos, a town in the Province of Bula- 
can, to the north of Manila. Here, on Septem- 
ber 15, 1898, the Revolutionary Congress met in 
inaugural session. 

Among the manuscripts is an undated docu- 
ment which appears to be a draft of a speech 
Aguinaldo may have delivered at the opening of 
the Revolutionary Congress, also known as the 
Malolos Congress, or possibly on the occasion of 
his Presidential inauguration. The document 
reads: “This is a significant day, because it offers 
positive proof to all of the existence of our gov- 
ernment and a national flag born in combat.” 


From an illustration “drawn by H. C. Christy after a photograph of insurgent troops under fire in the trenches 
at Malate before the Spanish evacuation,’ in Harper’s Weekly, December 24, 1898. The magazine provided reg- 
ular on-the-spot reports from its correspondent in the Philippines. 
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The Almighty is invoked for guidance in “our 
quest for liberty and to illuminate the path of 
those who are blinded momentarily.” 

At the heart of the rising tension between the 
American and Filipino troops was Aguinaldo’s 
demand for United States recognition of Philip- 
pine independence. This, Aguinaldo insisted, was 
the sine qua non of the alliance. True, he ad- 
mitted, there was never any written agreement, 
but he avowed time and again: “I trust in the 
honor and integrity of the great American 
admiral, George Dewey, and the responsible and 
honorable consuls of the North American 
Republic.” 

In the United States, the issues being heatedly 
debated were the capacity of the Filipinos to 
govern themselves, the propriety of annexation, 
and the overall question of what to do with the 


Arrival of Aguinaldo in Malolos, north of Manila, for 
his inauguration as President of the First Philippine 
Republic. 


Senator George Frisbie Hoar of Massachusetts, out- 
spoken advocate of Philippine independence, as shown 
in the Harper’s Weekly, December 24, 1898, double- 
page spread of sketches depicting the opening of the 
third session of the 55th Congress. 
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islands. Unable to participate in the Paris nego- 
tiations, Aguinaldo maintained a representative 
in Washington, D.C., to lobby against annexation. 
Nevertheless, on December 10, 1898, the Paris 
Conference was concluded with precisely the 
results against which the revolutionaries were 
fighting. Under the terms of the Treaty of Paris, 
Spain ceded the islands to the United States, and 
Spain, in turn, was awarded a war indemnity of 
$20,000,000. There was an uproar in the Philip- 
pines which soon reverberated in the halls of the 
U.S. Senate, where the Treaty of Paris came 
under scrutiny and where the advocates of in- 
dependence were to plead their case for some 
time to come. In one such speech Senator George 
F. Hoar of Massachusetts spoke forcefully on the 
subject: “. . . where did Spain get the right to 
sell the people of the Philippine Islands to 
us? . . . Spain surrendered to us only because 
her soldiers could not get out of reach of the 
American guns without being compelled to sur- 
render to the Filipinos. I think you will have to 
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enlarge the doctrines of the American Declara- 
tion of Independence. I think you will have to 
build anew a Constitution which, he [Senator 
Beveridge] says, is only an instrument and not a 
rule of duty, before you can find your right to buy 
and sell that people like sheep.” Speaking of the 
Filipinos, the Senator continued: “They are a 
people fitter for self-government than were those 
of any country on the continent of America from 
the Rio Grande to Cape Horn when its inde- 
pendence from Spain was achieved, and fitter 
than some of them are today.” ” 

Back in the Philippines the uproar continued 
unabated. It was not long before the first shot 
of the second Philippine revolution was fired. 
Before this, however, and possibly in anticipation, 
Philippine independence was ratified by the 
Malolos Congress on September 29, 1898. A 
constitution was drawn up and promulgated by 
Aguinaldo on January 21, 1899. Two days later 
the first Philippine Republic was inaugurated, 
and throughout the country fitting ceremonies 
and festivities were held. 

At this critical period, in Manila, on Febru- 
ary 4, 1899, one of two Filipino soldiers who 
refused an order of an American sentry to halt 
was fatally shot. In retaliation, the Filipino 
troops opened fire on the American lines. The 
war against the United States was underway. 

According to reliable information, Aguinaldo 
wrote, General Otis wired Washington that the 
Filipinos had attacked the Americans. President 
McKinley, in a dramatic move, read the tele- 
gram in the Senate, where the question of an- 
nexation was being debated. The result was the 
treaty’s ratification in toto. 

Ratification of the Treaty of Paris meant the 
end of Spanish sovereignty over the Islands. But 
Aguinaldo clung to the belief that he was re- 
sponsible for the rout of the Spaniards. Under 
the principles of international law, he said, Spain 
had lost any legal right to cede what was no 
longer hers, and the United States had no right 
to accept what was not within the powers of 
Spain to give. His papers are replete with re- 
peated references to both “legal and moral 
grounds” against the cession. 

The war for independence against the Ameri- 
cans lasted for three years. Realizing the futility 
of fighting “a superior and irresistible force,” 


Aguinaldo attempted peaceful negotiations. But 
Gen. Antonio Luna, a fierce nationalist and bril- 
iiant military strategist, stubbornly rejected the 
idea of a negotiated settlement. As a result of 
this bitter dispute, he was assassinated by Gen- 
eral Aguinaldo’s guards. General Luna’s death, 
like Bonifacio’s, would later tarnish Aguinaldo’s 
image. 

During a lull in the fighting Aguinaldo, in a 
last-ditch effort to gain the sympathy and support 
of the “great and noble citizens of the North 
American Republic” and thereby gain by peace- 
ful means what he could not win by force, made 
his famous public appeal, Reseftia Veridica de la 
Revolucion Filipina, Extensively quoted and dis- 
cussed in the American press, the work won over 
a number of American “defenders of the humane 
doctrines of the immortal Monroe, Franklin, and 
Washington.” However, the Congressional in- 
vestigation which followed proved fruitless in the 
face of Admiral Dewey’s flat denial: “The 
statement of Emilio Aguinaldo . . . is a tissue 
of falsehoods. I never, directly or indirectly, 
promised the Filipinos independence. . . . I never 
considered him as an ally, although I did make 
use of him and the natives to assist me in my 
operations against the Spaniards.” * 

Following the dictum falsus in uno, falsus in 
omnibus, Admiral Dewey’s simple and brief de- 
nial had the practical effect of entirely discredit- 
ing Aguinaldo’s appeal. In any case, had there 
been such a commitment, it would not have had 
any legal basis in the absence of any express au- 
thority granted by the United States Government. 
Washington, as it turned out, knew nothing of 
any such agreement. At best, what General 
Aguinaldo succeeded in doing was to air in public 
an alleged agreement which he had pledged, at 
the request, he said, of Admiral Dewey, to keep 
in strictest confidence. 

Dean C. Worcester, in his book The Philip- 
pines Past and Present (New York, 1915), gives 
an extensive and more or less convincing refuta- 
tion of Aguinaldo’s claims, branding them as 
politically inspired. On the other hand, Judge 
James Henderson Blount, in his work The Amer- 
ican Occupation of the Philippines (New York, 
1913), supports with equally convincing argu- 
ments the veracity of Aguinaldo’s alleged secret 
agreement with Admiral Dewey and Consul 





Pratt. Worcester relies heavily on the absence of 
written proof, while Blount refers to official state- 
ments and “admissions” of some American gen- 
erals. As far as this writer can ascertain, no new 
material exists—in the Thomas collection or 
elsewhere—that might throw light on the matter, 
supporting either Admiral Dewey’s charge of 
“falsehood” or Aguinaldo’s account in Resena 
Veridica. Under the general principles of the 
law on evidence, each statement was no more 
than self-serving testimony, which, unless cor- 
roborated, carried little weight, and it is proba- 
bly best to relegate the whole incident to the 
necessary byproducts of war. 

In the midst of the controversy the U.S. mili- 
tary government was functioning almost undis- 
turbed except for guerrilla attacks by General 
Aguinaldo and his remaining faithful followers. 
Although Aguinaldo fought valiantly, he was 
the pursued and Gen. Arthur MacArthur, who 
had since replaced General Otis, was the pursuer. 
Finally, in March 1901 Gen. Frederick Funston 
and his Macabebe scouts (Filipino soldiers in 
the service of the United States) captured the 
elusive Aguinaldo. Whereupon Aguinaldo took 
the oath of allegiance to the United States and 
issued a proclamation for peace. On July 4, 1901, 
the military regime was replaced by a civil re- 
gime, and a year later President Theodore Roose- 
velt proclaimed the end of war and the existence 
of complete peace. 

While Spain brought Christianity to the Philip- 
pines, the United States brought popular educa- 
tion, self-government, and the blessings of democ- 
racy. In 1916 the U.S. Congress passed the Jones 
Law, named after its author, Congressman Wil- 
liam Atkinson Jones of Virginia. According to 
its preamble, independence would be granted to 
the Filipinos as soon as a stable government could 
be established in the country. The executive, 
judicial, and legislative branches of government 
were set up, the first two controlled by Ameri- 
cans, the last by Filipinos. An American governor 
general was installed as chief of state. English 
became one of three official languages and the 
medium of instruction in all schools. Aguinaldo 
noted: “The introduction of another foreign 
language will reduce the Filipino again to an 
infant.” 
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The fires of nationalism did not die out with 
the capture of Aguinaldo. Demands for inde- 
pendence never ceased, but they were channeled 
through the normal political and democratic 
processes. Eventually, on March 24, 1934, the 
Tydings-McDuffie Law was adopted by Con- 
gress, providing for a transition period of 10 years 
during which time there would be a Common- 
wealth of the Philippines, similar to the present 
status of Puerto Rico. At the end of the 10-year 
period, on July 4, 1946, Philippine independence 
would be proclaimed and the Republic 
established. 

During the entire American administration, 
Aguinaldo avoided the public spotlight. His ac- 
tivities revolved mainly around the Filipino Vet- 
erans Association. When the time came to elect 
the first President of the Commonwealth of the 
Philippines in 1935, however, he came forward 
and ran for the presidency. But he lost to a former 
young officer on his staff, Manuel L. Quezon. 
During the early part of World War II he was 
heard from again, this time as a weak voice 
hailing the promise of “prompt independence 
with honor” offered by Japan. But times had 
changed. His call went unheeded. He followed 
this with another call for wholehearted collab- 
oration with the new invading forces, and still 
later he broadcast a plea to Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur, son of his former adversary, to surrender 
to the Japanese. But all Aguinaldo accomplished 
was to alienate the people further, for they would 
later judge these acts as a betrayal of his oath of 
allegiance to the United States. When Mac- 
Arthur returned to the Philippines to redeem his 
“TI shall return” pledge, Aguinaldo presented 
himself for confinement, but he was told to return 
home, where he spent his remaining days until 
his death in 1964. 

As long as Aguinaldo was winning victories as 
a revolutionary, he was idolized by the people, 
who saw in him the embodiment of their hopes 
and dreams. Many even believed he bore a 
charmed life. But the moment he showed signs 
of failure, the legend created by his military 
successes vanished. Had he been successful, his 
mistakes would have been completely shielded 
by the “veil of charity,” or the logic of military 
and political expediency. But he had failed, and 
this was failure’s tragic reward: he was neither 
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hero nor traitor, not quite despised but almost 
ignored. Time was to redeem him. 

Today, 72 years after Aguinaldo’s historic 
declaration of Philippine independence from 
Spain on June 12, 1898, and 24 years after the 
granting of independence by the United States 
on July 4, 1946, the country seems to be caught 
up in a search for a national identity. In this 
process anything that is proforeign becomes anti- 
Filipino and therefore a product of “colonial 
mentality.” An active Philippine Congress seems 
to be nationalizing almost every facet of Philip- 
pine life. Manila’s streets and avenues, which had 
been named after Spanish and American heroes, 
now bear the names of Filipino patriots. The 
government's foreign relations have shifted from 
conservative to liberal. The courts’ landmark 
rulings are supported by the hitherto unknown, 
unwritten law of nationalism. Students, like those 
in France, Mexico, and the United States, have 
adopted a brand of militancy alien to the Fili- 
pino student of old. The “politics of dissent” and 
change, in an atmosphere of feverish activity in 
all branches of government, have apparently 
revived the country’s revolutionary ideals. And 
Aguinaldo, the historical curiosity, once again 
has become relevant. 

The “discovery” of Aguinaldo the hero was 
made during the term (1962-65) of President 


Diosdado Macapagal with his unprecedented de- 
cision to shift the official Philippine independ- 
ence day from July 4, 1946, to June 12, 1898, 
the day Aguinaldo proclaimed independence at 
Kawit. Five years after his death, as the nation 
celebrates his centennial, Gen. Emilio Aguinaldo 
finally has been awarded his rightful place among 
the world’s revolutionary greats. 

In death Aguinaldo has completed a full 
cycle—from idol to Herod to hero—emerging as 
a figure who sought, and apparently has found, 
vindication in his oft-repeated lines: 


Darkness will find 
Hardest to blind 
The seeing mind. 


NOTES 


* Because of technicalities raised at the time of the 
Philippine uprising, some writers and historians to this 
day refer to it as a revolution, others as an insurrection. 

* Speech of U.S. Senator George F. Hoar of Massa- 
chusetts, January 9, 1900. 

* Report of the Philippine Commission to the Presi- 
dent, January 31, 1900, vol. 1, p. 121. 

















BY EDWARD N. WATERS 


ariations on aT heme 


RECENT ACQUISITIONS OF THE MUSIC DIVISION 


The end of another fiscal year finds the re- 
search resources of the Music Division greatly 
enriched, largely through the generosity of 
donors. The Library continues to attract holo- 
graph scores and letters of composers of our 
own time, as well as materials that illuminate 
the musical past, and the Heineman Founda- 
tion for Research, Educational, Charitable, and 
Scientific Purposes, Inc., renders assistance in 
the purchase of rarities. It is gratifying to be 
able to report acquisitions in several categories 
not strongly represented last year, such as opera 
scores, early imprints, and early books. This ac- 
count of the year’s accessions provides a welcome 
occasion to give public thanks to all who made it 
possible for the division to acquire significant 
items otherwise beyond its reach. 


Holographs of Deceased Composers 


Just as the fiscal year drew to a close an extraor- 
dinary gift arrived from Mrs. Robert Littell 
of New York. In a trunk, a suitcase, and two 
large cartons she had packed a vast quantity of 
music, letters, and memorabilia relating to her 
father, Walter Damrosch (1862-1950), and the 
Damrosch family. Anyone who knows—and who 
doesn’t?—the importance of the Damrosch fam- 
ily in the history of America’s musical develop- 


ment will appreciate the significance of this gift. 
It will take some time to examine and analyze it 
fully, but when it was opened one music manu- 
script appeared that can give this report a cheer- 
ful beginning. It is the holograph of a famous 
performing artist, in a light-hearted vein, making 
a succulent offering to Mrs. Littell’s father: 


Barrére, Georges (1876-1944) ) 

. . . In the Vegetable Garden! Trio for nine instru- 
ments (perhaps ten). By George [sic] Barrére, in col- 
laboration with Mendelssohn, S‘ Saens, Massenet, 
Haydn, Bizet, Rossini, and others. 


Here are six trios, with varying instrumentation, 
named after culinary ingredients. The separate 
titles are: String Beans, Lettuce, Onion, Tomato, 
Cauliflower, Garlic. Over the title the composer 
wrote: “To Walter Damrosch.”’ 

The Music Division has often boasted of hold- 
ing most of the manuscripts of the eminent Swiss- 
American composer Ernest Bloch (1880-1959). 
This year his daughter, the lutenist Suzanne 
Bloch, added three pedagogical notebooks of 
music and text to the collection. The first book, 
dated 1918, contains counterpoint exercises. The 
second, entitled Notes pour servir a [Etude des 
Chorals de ]. S. Bach, written in Geneva, 1911- 
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15, resulted from a detailed analysis of the 
Cantor’s miniature masterpieces. The third, 
labeled Théorie musicale et Harmonie élémen- 
taire, was evidently written around 1917. This, 
too, is filled with exercises and explanatory text. 
These books provide a fascinating glimpse into 
the workshop of a great teacher who spared no 
effort as he guided a favorite pupil, his daughter. 

For some years Mrs. Gisella Selden-Goth, 
musician and critic, has been donating to the 
Library choice manuscripts from her personal 
collection. The first of her several current gifts 
is a four-page sheaf of harmony and counter- 
point exercises in the hand of Anton Bruckner 
(1824-96). The first page of the manuscript is 
dated March 5, 1861, at which time the Austrian 
master was completing his academic work under 
the renowned pedagogue Simon Sechter. Sechter 
taught in Vienna, and for five years—1856 to 
1861—Bruckner traveled from Linz, where he 
was cathedral organist, to the Austrian capital 
to benefit from his instruction. He was not the 
only pupil to do this, of course; Sechter attracted 
students from all over Europe. 

Henry Dixon Cowell (1897-1965) is one of 
the most interesting figures in the entire history of 
American music. Bold, sensitive, imaginative, and 
untrammeled by tradition, he opened up new 
vistas to his colleagues and his juniors, and much 
of the modern idiom comes from his early initia- 
tive. He wrote in both large and small forms 
and captured the spirit of many cultures, includ- 
ing his own, in his uausual compositions. His 
widow, Sidney Robertson Cowell, widely known 


for her work in American folk music, recently 
presented the Library with over 80 of her hus- 
band’s holographs, some of which date back to 
his teenage years. The following are a few 
items representative of his special interests and 
predilections: 


The Birthday Child, a Day Late. Aug. 1964. 
(For alto recorder. Composed for Suzanne Bloch) 


Six Casual Developments, for clarinet and piano. 1933. 


Chiaroscuro. 
(For violin and piano. 1922-25) 


Ensemble. 


(For 2 violins, viola, 2 cellos and thundersticks. 


1924) 


Four Declamations with Return. 
(For cello and piano. Composed in 1949 for Sey- 
mour Barab and William Masselos) 


Homage to Iran. 
(For violin and piano. Sketches. 1956) 


[Hymn and] F. T. #17. To J. K. Nov. 23, ’63. 
(For cello unacc. Only the Fuguing Tune is holo- 
graph. Played by the cello section of the BBC Or- 
chestra on the first anniversary of John F. Kennedy’s 
death, November 22, 1964) 


In Memory of a Great Man. June 1954. 
(For orchestra. Condensed score. Draft. In memory 
of Charles E. Ives, deceased May 19, 1954) 


Introduction and allegro for violin and harpsichord 
or piano. 1958. 


Four little solos for string quartet. 
(Composed ca. 1932 for the Pro Arte String 
Quartet of Brussels) 


Maestoso. 
(Piano solo. Published in New Music, October 1940) 


Minuetto. 
(For string quartet) 


“Three Ostinati with Chorales,’’ for oboe and piano. 
Written for Robert McBride and Gregory Tucker. 
(1946?) 


Quartett Pedantic. 
(For string quartet. Partly mutilated. Composed 
1916) 


Quartett Romantic. 
(For 2 flutes, violin, and viola. Composed ca. 1917) 


Red Silence. 
(For voice, flute, violin, cello, and piano. Draft. Com- 


posed 1915) 
Rondo on Old Modes. July ’59. 


(Accordion solo. Commissioned by the American 
Accordion Association. Published as “TIridiscent 
Rondo’”’) 


Scenario. 
(For 2 violins, cello, and piano. 1915) 


Set of 5. 
(For violin, piano, and percussion. Composed in 1932 
for Mard and Anahid Ajemian) 


Set of Two. For violin and harpsichord. Written for 
Daniel Pinkham and Robert Brink. July 1955. 


Sonata for cello and piano. 


(ca. 1920) 





Substitute Bit. 
(For flute and piano. ca. 1942) 


Vocalise. For voice, flute, and piano. Nov. 1936. 
(Composed for Ethel and Otto Luening) 


Irving Fine (1914-1962) 


was a composer 


whose premature death will long be lamented. 
Following her custom of several years’ standing, 
Mrs. Irving Fine donated three more of her late 
husband’s manuscripts to the collections: 


The Hour Glass. A cycle of songs for a cappella chorus 
and solo voices. The poems by Ben Jonson. 


[O Do not Wanton with Those Eyes] 
(For mixed voices, unacc. ) 


Partita on an Israeli theme. 
(For orchestra. Sketches. Also called “Variations on 
an Israeli theme”) 


As George Gershwin (1898-1927) occupies a 
very special place in the hearts of his countrymen 
and the world, any specimen of his manuscripts 
is an exciting object, both musically and senti- 
mentally. Of interest, therefore, is an exercise 
book, dating from the days when he was a pupil 
of Edward Kilenyi, containing the composer’s 
harmony exercises, chord symbols, and occasional 
pedagogical statements. At the back of the book 
are five melodic sketches. The donor of this treas- 
ure is the composer’s brother, Arthur Gershwin. 

More than a generation ago the pianist Aure- 
lio Giorni (1895-1938) was well-known as a per- 
former of chamber music, notably with the El- 
shuco Trio, whose name was derived from its 
patroness, Elizabeth Shurtleff Coolidge. Giorni, 
who came to America from his native Italy in 
1914, also was a prolific composer, and Mrs. 
Giorni has just presented to the Library over 
150 of his musical autographs. They cannot all 
be listed here, but a sampling of titles will afford 
a glimpse of his industry and versatility. 


The Bridge of Brahma. Opera in 3 acts, Op. 14. 
(Piano-vocal score. Libretto by Donald Clark) 
“Cadenabbia.” An ode for voice, string quartet or 
quintet, and piano. Words by Henry W. Longfellow. 
(1932) 
(Score. Also version for voice and piano) 


Capriccio alla Brahms. 
(Piano solo) 


Double fugue (in strict 4-part form) for piano 4 hands. 
1922. 


Erlkénig. Op. 21. 
(Song, piano acc. Text by Goethe) 


24 Etudes for piano. 
(Drafts. Published 1927-28) 


Intermezzo. Per pianoforte a quattro mani. 1922. 


Intermezzo per piccola orchestra. Op. 27. 1922. 
(Score) 


Marcia di nozze per orchestra. Op. 18. 
(Score) 


Marcia trionfale. 
(For orchestra. Score) 


Minuet and allegro (in early romantic style) for small 
orchestra. 1928. 
(Score. Dedicated to the memory of Franz Schubert. 
Also version for 2 pianos) 


Six Modal Quatrains for female 4-part chorus (a cap- 

pella). Words by Thomas S. Jones, Jr. 1928. 
(Dedicated to Margarethe Dessoff and the Adesdi 
Chorus) 


“Music for eleven instruments” (Intermezzo). 
(Score. Also version for piano solo) 


Passacaglia and Scherzo for string ensemble (or 
quartet). 
(Score) 


Quartett in D major. Op. 24. 
(For string quartet. Score) 


Quartet in G major for piano, violin, viola, and violon- 
cello. 
(Score) 


Quintet in A minor for piano, 2 violins, viola, and 
violoncello. 
(Score) 


“Sinfonia concertante” for orchestra and solo piano- 
forte. 1929-31. 
(Score) 


Sonata for piano and flute (or violin) in E flat major. 
1932. 


Symphonie. 
(For orchestra. Score) 


Trio for piano, violin, and ’cello in B flat. 
(Score. Completed 1916) 


Trio in C major for piano, violin, and violoncello. 


(Score. 1934) 


Trio in A major for piano, violin, and violoncello. 


(Score) 
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Variations concertantes on “The British Grenadiers.” 

(For flute, violin, viola, cello, and harp. Score) 
“Zodiac Town.” Twelve children’s carols. Words by 
Nancy Byrd Turner. Arrangement for 4 female voices 
(a cappella, or with piano ad lib.) 


Arthur Hauser, who recently retired as Presi- 
dent of the Theodore Presser Company, gave the 
Library the holograph of The Legend of Sleepy 
Hollow, a large choral work composed by his 
father, Carl Hauser (1862-1947). Virtually a 
secular oratorio for solo voices, mixed chorus, and 
orchestra, the work has a text by John F. Kyes, 
Jr., based on the famous story by Washington Ir- 
ving. It was completed on April 27, 1923, and 
first performed in Waterbury, Conn., on the fol- 
lowing May 17. Isaac B. Clark conducted the 
Waterbury Choral Club, and the solo parts were 
sung by Leone B. Kruse, soprano; Paul Althouse, 
tenor; and Fred Patton, baritone. This full score 
now joins the holograph piano-vocal score, which 
the composer sent to Washington as a copyright 
deposit in 1926. 

Frederick Jacobi (1891-1952) was an Amer- 
ican composer esteemed as a creative musician 
and teacher. His widow, well-known as a concert 
pianist, has presented 95 of her husband’s musical 


manuscripts to the Library. Again lack of space 
forbids listing every work, but the following selec- 


tion is representative of the 
accomplishment. 


composer’s 


[Allegro con fuoco] 
(Piano solo. Before 1913) 


Ballade concertante. For piano and orchestra. 
(Score. 1950. Also version for 2 pianos) 


A California Suite. 
(For orchestra. Score. Last movement lacking) 


Concert at Monticello. Trio for flute, cello, and piano. 


(Score. 1944) 


Concerto for piano-forte and orchestra. (For Irene 
Jacobi) 


(Score for 2 pianos) 


Concerto for violoncello and orchestra. 
(Score) 


The Eve of St. Agnes. (Symphonic prelude after the 
poem of Keats) 
(Score. 1920) 


Fox-trot. 
(For violin and piano) 


Friday Evening Service. 1952. 
(For solo voice, mixed chorus, and organ) 


I] était une bergére. 
(Opera. Piano-vocal score. Before 1913) 


Three Indian songs arranged for voice and string 
quartet. 
(Score. Text lacking) 


Morning and Evening at Blue Hill. 
(For piano and strings. Score. Utilizes a phrase from 
Gershwin’s ““Swanee’”’ ) 


Nocturne in Niniveh, and Dance. For flute and or- 
chestra. 1922, 1951. 
(Score ) 


Two pieces in Sabbath mood. 
(For orchestra. Score. 1946) 


The Poet in the Desert. 
(For baritone, chorus and orchestra. Score. 1925. 
Text, lacking here, by Charles Erskine Scott Wood) 


The Prodigal Son. 
(Opera in three acts. 1943. Drafts of full score and 
piano-vocal score ) 


Serenade. For piano and orchestra. 
(Score. 1952. Also version for 2 pianos) 


Sonata for violoncello and piano. 
(1951. Composed for Madeleine Foley) 


Variations on a theme of Moussorgsky. For violoncello 
and piano. 
(Dedicated to Raya Garbousova) 


Yébiché (Variations for orchestra on an American 
Indian theme ). 


(Score. 1949) 


Mrs. Gisella Selden-Goth, mentioned above as 
the donor of a Bruckner manuscript, also gave the 
Library manuscripts by Johann Michael Haydn 
(1737-1806), Franz Liszt (1811-86), and 
Richard Strauss (1864-1949). 

Johann Michael Haydn (1737-1806), less 
famous than his older brother Joseph, was a com- 
poser of enviable attainment. The manuscript 
just received bears the title Menuetti a piu 
Stromenti and contains six short pieces for or- 
chestra (in C major, A major, F major, ID major, 
B flat major, and G major). The instrumenta- 
tion calls for “2 clarini, 2 timpani, 2 oboi, 2 
violins, 2 fagotti and violone (bass), and the 
score varies from four to five to seven staves. At 


the end appears this date: “7 Martii 791.” These 
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Holograph of Franz Liszt: Prelude for piano 


charming pieces do not appear in the thematic 
index of Michael Haydn’s instrumental works 
prepared by Lothar Herbert Perger and pub- 
lished in Denkmdler der Tonkunst in Osterreich, 
Jhg. 14, Teil 2 (Vienna, 1907). 

Extraordinary pleasure derives from the ac- 
quisition of another and exceptionally fine holo- 
graph of Franz Liszt (1811-86) , immortal pianist 
and romantic composer, who had an incalculable 
impact upon his own and subsequent times. The 
new gift is his piano Praeludium, freely and 
chiefly based upon the basso continuo of Bach’s 
Weinen, Klagen, Sorgen, Zagen in Cantata No. 
12. Effectively seasoning mournful chromaticism 
with touches of virtuosic fire, the Hungarian 
artist composed this miniature masterpiece in 


“Weinen, Klagen, Sorgen, Zagen” (after Bach). 


1859. When published in 1863 by Schlesinger in 
Berlin, it bore a dedication to Anton Rubinstein, 
but no dedication appears on the manuscript 
itself. As Liszt finally completed his work it con- 
tained 105 measures, an expansion of four meas- 
ures over the original conception. He crossed 
out measures 91-95 as first written and enlarged 
the passage to nine measures (91-99). Another 
curious fact is that, as published, the piece con- 
sists of 106 measures, instead of the manuscript’s 
105. Comparison of the printed version (first edi- 
tion or in the Gesamtausgabe, Serie II, Band 9) 
with the manuscript reveals that the printed 
measures 83-84 are compressed into one measure 
in the holograph. The reason for this alteration 
seems to be unknown. In the two standard in- 
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dexes of Liszt’s works this piece is listed as fol- 
lows: Raabe 179; Grove V: 23. It is not to be 
confused with Liszt’s elaborate variations on the 
same theme (Raabe 180; Grove V: 24). 

The third gift is a one-leaf holograph sketch 
by Richard Strauss for his comic opera Inter- 
mezzo. Presenting the orchestra in condensed 
score, the sketch shows how the composer worked 
out a passage for soprano and tenor in act 1, 
scene 5. It is instructive to compare the com- 
poser’s original notation with what finally ap- 
peared in print in the published piano-vocal score 
arranged by Otto Singer (Berlin: A. Fiirstner, 
1924), pages 138-143. 

Strauss was his own librettist for this opera, 
originally called Das eheliche Gliick, but as early 
as 1916 he was seeking literary advice from the 
Viennese critic Hermann Bahr. When it was first 
produced at Dresden on November 4, 1924, Fritz 
Busch was the conductor and Lotte Lehmann 
sang the role of Christine. 

After this account was written, word was re- 
ceived of the death of Douglas Moore (1893- 
1969), prominent American composer whose 
gifts to the Library have been so generous in the 
past. Last year he presented four manuscripts to 
the Library, two of them written while he was 
studying with Vincent d’Indy in Paris. A Fugue 
for organ (1921) prompted d’Indy to write: 
“Trés bien travail, plein de musique et expressif.” 
And a Gavotte for piano solo (1921) elicited 
this remark: “Trés bon et bien dans le style de 
la suite ancienne.” Mr. Moore’s gift also includes 
a number of sketches for the Pageant of P. T. 
Barnum, a suite for orchestra which quickly be- 
came one of his most popular works. It was first 
performed in Cleveland on April 15, 1926, with 
Nikolai Sokoloff conducting the Cleveland 
Orchestra. Finally, there are elaborate sketches 
(piano-vocal score) for Mr. Moore’s opera White 
Wings, composed in 1934-35. Based on the play 
by Philip Barry, it was first produced by the Hartt 
Opera Guild in Hartford, Conn., on Febru- 
ary 9, 1949, with Moshe Paranov conducting. 

In 1888 the long vanished firm of John F. Ellis 
& Co., of Washington, D.C., published a song 
with piano accompaniment entitled | Wonder 
by John Philip Sousa (1854-1932). The text was 
by Edward M. Taber. Many years later the com- 
poser, then directing his world-famous concert 
band, arranged it for cornet solo with band ac- 


companiment, and James G. Borrelli has just 
presented the autograph band score to the 
Library. At the end it is signed and dated: “John 
Philip Sousa. Willow Grove. Aug. 29, 1919.” This 
inscription suggests the composer’s intent: to 
use the piece in his annual concerts at one of the 
country’s most popular summer resorts. Curiously 
enough, the score does not include the solo part. 
The cornetist must either have played it from 
memory or casually scanned the printed vocal 
line in the printed song version. 

Few persons know that Owen Wister (1860- 
1938), author of The Virginian, that prototype 
of all western novels, was also a composer. Faced 
with a choice between literature and music as a 
career, he decided on literature but never wholly 
abandoned music. He studied music in Europe 
and hoped to become a pupil of Liszt, whom he 
knew as a friend if never as a teacher. During 
the past year Wister’s daughter, Mrs. Walter 
Stokes, sent several of her father’s music manu- 
scripts to Washington. Here is an incomplete 
Andante for piano solo. Here is a Dirge for Imo- 
gen (song, piano acc.) , a setting of Shakespeare’s 
lines in Cymbeline (act 4, scene 2) beginning 
“Fear no more the heat o’ the sun.” It was com- 
posed on Wednesday, April 9, 1880. There is 
also an incomplete Entr’act for piano solo and a 
movement for string quartet in parts titled 
Scherzo only in the first violin part. Wister wrote 
both words and music for the Ode of Dedication 
for unaccompanied male chorus, also included in 
the gift. The work was composed for Harvard 
University, of which he was a devoted alumnus. 

Wister’s sense of humor and gift for satire are 
evidenced in an incomplete duet sung by two 
female characters, Hera and Pallas Athene. 
There is no title, but the first line is: “Sing we 
the praise of Prohibition.” It seems to have been 
intended for a dramatic skit ironically comment- 
ing on the 18th amendment to the Constitution. 

A brief piano sketch indicating that Wister 
planned to write an overture entitled Leech of 
Folkstone and the following songs with piano 
accompaniment complete Mrs. Stokes’ gift: 


Come Sleep & with Thy Sweet Deceiving. 
(Francis Beaumont) 


Sigh no more, Ladies. 
(Shakespeare, Much Ado about Nothing, act 2, 
scene 3, incomplete ) 





O Mistress Mine, where Are You Roaming. 
(Shakespeare, Twelfth Night, act 2, scene 2) 


Vittoria Corombona. 
(John Webster, The White Devil) 


Where the Bee Sucks. 
(Shakespeare, The Tempest, act 5, scene 1) 


Blow, Blow, Thou Winter Wind. 
(Shakespeare, As You Like It, act 2, scene 7) 


Queen and Huntress, Chaste and Fair. 
(Ben Jonson, Cynthia’s Revels) 


Orpheus with His Lute. 
(Shakespeare, Henry VIII, act 3, scene 1) 


Today holographs of Hugo Wolf (1860-1903) 
are very difficult to obtain. Mrs. Gisella Selden- 
Goth’s presentation of one of his finest songs 
with piano accompaniment is therefore especially 
welcome. The title is Citronenfalter im April 
(the first word sometimes begins with a Z), and 
the text was written by Eduard Morike. It was 
composed on March 6, 1888, and published the 
following year in Vienna by Wetzler. 


Holographs of Living Composers 


The growth of the Music Division’s collection 
of living composers’ holograph scores continued 
unabated. Donations from the composers them- 
selves and commissions from the Coolidge and 
Koussevitzky Foundations make the assemblage 
of such material probably the finest in existence. 

The American composer Hugh Aitken (b. 
1924) heads the current list with no fewer than 
50 holographs. Too numerous to be individually 
described, they include the following: Toccata 
(orchestra), The Drunkards (orchestra), The 
Moirai (orchestra), Piano concerto, Variations 
on a Toccata (band), Mass (chorus and cham- 
ber orchestra) , Fantasy (piano) , A Hymn to God 
the Father (baritone and string quartet), Can- 
tata No. 1 (tenor, oboe, and string trio), Cham- 
ber concerto, Serenade for oboe and strings, and 
string quartets Nos. 1 and 2. 

From Tadeusz Baird (b. 1928), prominent 
Polish composer, comes the full score of his Third 
Symphony, completed in Warsaw on May 24, 
1969. Dedicated to the memory of Serge and 
Natalie Koussevitzky, it was commissioned by 
the Serge Koussevitzky Music Foundation in the 
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Library of Congress. The score, in pencil, was 
accompanied by a large sheaf of pencil sketches. 
A peculiar feature of the score it its size. The 
composer used score paper of varying sizes, so 
that one sheet may be about 14 inches in height, 
another twice as high. Bound altogether, the 44 
pages result in a volume standing about two and 
a half feet tall! 

Another commission issued by the same Kous- 
sevitzky Foundation resulted in a new Wind 
Quintet by the young English composer Richard 
Rodney Bennett (b. 1936). The recently received 
manuscript score bears this inscription at the 
end: “Islington Dec. 67—Jan. 68” and carries 
the usual dedication to the memory of Serge and 
Natalie Koussevitzky. 

Three related holographs were presented by 
William Laurence Bergsma (b. 1921), distin- 
guished American composer and director of the 
Department of Music in the University of Wash- 
ington. The largest score, full orchestra, bears on 
the title page the legend: “Music for the motion 
picture Titian—the Boy Painter,’ and on the 
verso of this leaf the composer wrote: “This pic- 
ture was released for educational purposes in 
1945; a suite arranged from it by me was pub- 
lished 1946 . . . for orchestra and band, The 
score was begun Saturday, June 2, finished the 
morning of June 9th and recorded that evening, 
the composer conducting the Stanford University 
Symphony.” Accompanying the motion picture 
score is the score of the orchestral suite derived 
from it, which is a reproduction of the holograph 
with red pencil holograph annotations. To this 
derivation the composer gave the title Children’s 
Suite. The subtitle reads: “The Boy Painter—4 
scenes from a children’s film.” Here, too, is the 
score for the band suite, part holograph and part 
reproduction thereof. There is also a holograph 
band score of “supplementary band parts” and a 
printed score with holograph corrections. All 
these are welcome additions to the Library’s 
growing collection of Mr. Bergsma’s autographs. 

It is a pleasure to report more gifts of manu- 
scripts from Elliott Cook Carter (b. 1908). Of 
special interest is a voluminous bundle of counter- 
point exercises which the composer wrote while 
studying with Nadia Boulanger from 1932 to 
1935 and also extensive sketches for Emblems 
(1947). Two leaves of sketches, written in 1961, 
arose from his revision of the Elegie of 1946. The 
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following works are not holographs, but they 
carry the composer’s handwritten annotations 
and corrections: Canonic Suite (four alto saxo- 
phones), Pastorale (viola and piano), Warble 
for Lilac Time (song with text by Walt Whit- 
man), and Musicians Wrestle Everywhere 
(mixed chorus), a setting of the poem by Emily 
Dickinson. 

Aaron Copland (b, 1900) added four manu- 
scripts this year to his many previous gifts. Con- 
notations is a substantial orchestral piece which 
was “commissioned by the New York Philhar- 
monic in celebration of its opening season in the 
Lincoln Center for the Performing Arts and dedi- 
cated to the members of the orchestra and its 
Music Director, Leonard Bernstein, 1962.” It 
was completed on September 11 of that year and 
first performed in the new hall on September 23, 
with Bernstein, of course, wielding the baton. The 
full score was accompanied by a draft score and 
a sheaf of sketches. 

In 1963 Mr. Copland was tendered a commis- 
sion from the College Band Directors National 
Association to “enrich the band repertory with 
music that is representative of the composer's 
best work.” The resultant score, produced the 
following year, was Emblems. The manuscript is 
now in the Library of Congress, accompanied by 
a number of preliminary sketches. It was first 
performed on December 18, 1964, by the Trojan 
Band of the University of Southern California, 
in Tempe, Ariz., at a national convention of the 
association. 

Another Copland holograph is the orchestral 
score plus a “piano sketch” of Music for Radio. 
Commissioned by the Columbia Broadcasting 
System, the work was first performed in New 
York on July 25, 1937, with Howard Barlow con- 
ducting the Columbia Symphony Orchestra. This 
piece is also known under two other titles: Saga 
of the Pratrie and (since 1968) Prairie Journal. 

Mr. Copland’s final gift of the season is a con- 
densed orchestral score with full instrumentation 
indicated for a motion picture entitled Some- 
thing Wild. The film, produced in 1961 by Pro- 
metheus Enterprises, was based on Alex Karmel’s 
novel Mary-Ann. With his holograph are repro- 
ductions of copyists’ manuscripts liberally anno- 
tated by the composer and a typewritten schedule 
showing film footage and timing of scenes, dra- 


matic cues, and the like. The composer later used 
some of the music for his Music for a Great City 
(1963-64) . 

Paul Creston (b. 1906) aiso increased the num- 
ber of his manuscripts in the Music Division, A 
book of pencil drafts discloses his methods of 
procedure on three works: Corinthians XIII 
(Op. 82, for orchestra) ; Nocturne (Op. 83, for 
voice and orchestra) ; and Metamorphoses (Op. 
84, piano solo). His second gift is his Fantasy 
for trombone and orchestra, Op. 42. This un- 
usual work was commissioned by Alfred Wallen- 
stein for Robert Marsteller, who performed it for 
the first time in Los Angeles with the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic Orchestra on February 12, 1948. 
Wallenstein, of course, was the conductor. And 
the third gift is the condensed band score of 
Zanoni, Op. 40, which was completed in Decem- 
ber 1946. 

Orts is the peculiar title on a manuscript sent 
to the Library by the Italian composer Franco 
Donatoni (b. 1927), who wrote it in 1968 on 
commission from the Serge Koussevitzky Music 
Foundation in the Library of Congress. Following 
the title is the phrase “Souvenir n. 2 per 14 
strumenti e lettore ad libitum.” The optional 
text, lacking in the score, is typewritten and 
mounted on preliminary leaves, and is preceded 
by the German title: “Innere oder Ausserliche 
Stimme.” The work is dedicated to the memory 
of Serge and Natalie Koussevitzky. 

The following manuscripts are welcome addi- 
tions to the holographs of the American composer 
Alvin Derald Etler (b. 1913) : 


Concerto for brass quintet, string orchestra & percus- 
sion—original sketch-score. 


(1966) 


Concerto for string quartet & orchestra. 
Original sketch. 
(Also pencil sketches. 1967 ) 
Convivialities. For orchestra. Original sketch. 
(1967) 
Quartet. A. E. 1965. 
(For string quartet. Score. Also tone rows and 
sketches. Commissioned by the Harvard Musical 
Association ) 
Suite for fl., ob. & cl. 1960. 
(Score) 
Trio for violin, viola, cello. 
(Score. 1934. Also a second holograph score) 





From the American composer Robert Evett 
(b. 1922) the Music Division received: 


Concerto in E flat. 


(For harpischord, trumpet, percussion, and strings. 
Draft and sketches) 


Fantasia on a theme by Handel. 
(For violin, cello, and piano. Draft and sketches ) 


First Mass of Christmas. Gradual and Alleluia. S B with 
organ accompaniment. 


(Also draft. Published 1967) 

The Five Boons of Life. 
(Cantata for soprano, two baritones, and harpsi- 
chord. Draft and sketches) 


Piano sonata #5. 
(Draft and sketches. 1967) 


Second Sunday in Lent. Gradual and Tract. Unison 
men’s voices with organ accompaniment. 


(Also draft. Published 1967) 


Sonata for oboe and harpischord. 1964. 
(Draft and sketches) 


Symphony. 
(Score. 1960) 


Ross Lee Finney (b. 1906) contributed the fol- 
lowing holographs: 


Nostalgic Waltzes. 
(Piano solo. In several versions. 1947—48) 


Paul Bunyan Suite. 
(Sketch. 1932) 


Pilgrim Psalms. For chorus and orchestra of brass and 
stringed instruments. 1945. 
( Piano-vocal score ) 


Riddle Song. 
(Men’s chorus, unacc. 1947) 


String quartet in F minor. 
(Score. Incomplete ) 


String quartet in A minor (No. 4). 1947. 
(Parts) 


Seventh string quartet. 
(Score and parts. 1955) 


Study No. 1 for viola and piano. 
(Incomplete. 1942) 


Study No. 2. Viola and piano. 
(Incomplete ) 


Symphony No. 1. 
(Score. Also drafts and sketches. 1943. Also known 
as “Communiqué—1943” ) 
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Johan Franco (b. 1908) is a Dutch composer 
who settled in the United States in 1936. This 
year he sent to the Library the full score of his 
recent Ode, composed for male chorus and sym- 
phonic band. The text, beginning “Onward, 
Mankind, upward,” was written by Eloise 
Franco. The work was created at the request of 
the U.S. Army Band at Fort Myer, Va. 

The holographs of 22 works came from Ed- 
mund Haines (b. 1914) , American composer who 
is also well known as a teacher: 


Camprodén. First sketch. 
(Piano 4 hands) 


Concertino for seven solo instruments and orchestra. 
(Condensed score. Commissioned by the Ford Foun- 
dation for the Oklahoma City Symphony Orchestra) 


Three dances for orchestra. 
(Score) 


Desvelo. After the poem of Jiménez. 
(For cello and piano. 1968) 


Dialogue from Job. Women’s chorus, piano accom- 
paniment. 
(1964. Also draft. Commissioned by Harold Aks and 
the Sarah Lawrence College Chorus) 


Fallen Wing. 
(Piano solo. 1951) 


Three Finities 
harpsichord. 
(1968) 


(Sonatina). For Baldwin electric 


Lines with Ostinatos. Sketch. 
(For chamber orchestra. Score. 1967) 


Old and New Dance. Piano. 
(Composed, 1952?, for the Sarah Lawrence College 
Dance Group) 


Porphyria’s Lover. Voice, piano accompaniment. 
(Draft. Text by Robert Browning) 


The Preachers. 
(Song, piano acc.) 


Quartette No. 3 (Sketch on two staves). 
(For string quartet. 1956) 


Quartet No. 4. 
(For string quartet. Draft on two staves. Commis- 
sioned by Miami University, 1959) 


Rondino and variations. Working sketch. 
(For orchestra. Condensed score. 1956) 
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Scenario for orchestra. 
(Condensed score. Draft. 1966. Commissioned by 
Robert Hargreaves and the Muncie, Ind., Symphony 
Orchestra augmented by a grant from the National 
Endowment for the Arts) 


Soliloquy. Horn & str. orch. Score. 
(1946) 


Soliloquy in seven parts. 
(Piano solo. 1954) 


Sonata in A minor for violin and piano. 


(1936?) 


Sonata No. 2. Violin & piano. 
(1964) 


Sonatina No. 3. 
(Piano solo. Incomplete. 1957) 


Symphony in Miniature, No. 1. For chamber orchestra. 
(Score) 


Symphony No. 1. 
(Version for two pianos. 1941. 
Received Pulitzer Award, 1941) 


Howard Hanson (b. 1896) needs no introduc- 
tion to readers of this report. This year he pre- 
sented to the Library the full score of his recent 
Dies Natalis, an orchestral work consisting of an 
“Introduction, chorale, variations and finale.” 
At the foot of the first leaf the composer wrote: 
“Based on a Lutheran Christmas Chorale and 
written for and dedicated to my native state of 
Nebraska on its one hundredth birthday.” At the 
end of the work he inscribed: “Bold Island, 
Maine; Chatauqua, N.Y. August, 1967.” 

The American composer Roy Harris (b, 1898) 
presented the full score of a concerto for a novel 
instrument. The title reads “Concerto for am- 
plified piano, brasses, percussion and_ string 
basses.” It was commissioned by the Baldwin 
Piano Company, and the first performance took 
place in Los Angeles on December 9, 1968. 
Johana Harris, the composer’s wife, was soloist, 
and the composer himself conducted the UCLA 
Chamber Orchestra. 

Alan Hovhaness (b. 1911), widely known 
Armenian-American composer, contributed two 
more holograph scores. They are: 


Praise the Lord with Psaltery. (New revision). Opus 
222. Cantata for mixed chorus and large orchestra. 
(Score. Published 1968) 


Wind Drum. Music dance drama. Opus 183. 
(For voices, flute, harp, percussion, and strings. 


Score. Published 1962) 


From Karel Husa (b. 1921), Czech composer 
who has long been a professor at Cornell Univer- 
sity, came three holographs. The first is a new 
version of Le Carnaval by Jean Baptiste Lully 
(1632-87), early master of French dramatic 
music. It was originally performed in Paris on 
January 18, 1668. Mr. Husa’s score, dated 1964, 
demands flutes, bassoon, strings, and clavecin. 
The figured bass is realized. The second and third 
manuscripts are two versions of a Serenade, the 
first for woodwind quintet with strings, xylo- 
phone, and harp or piano and the second for 
woodwind quintet, string orchestra, harp, and 
xylophone. Of these, only the first is completely 
holograph; the second is partially so, the re- 
mainder being reproductions of the holographs. 

A gratifying number of manuscripts were re- 
ceived from Philip James (b. 1890), eminent 
American composer, conductor, and _ teacher. 
They are: 


All the Best We Leave behind. [Text by] Walt 
Whitman. 


(Hymn. Also a second holograph ) 


American Anthem. Words by Edwin Fairfax Naulty. 
1912. 
(Song and chorus, piano acc.) 


Behold God Is Our Salvation. Anthem for chorus of 
mixed voices and soprano solo with organ accom- 
paniment. 

(Also a second holograph) 


“Bowling Green.” Comic opera. 
(Piano-vocal score. Incomplete ) 


Confession. 
(Song, piano acc.) 


Eternal God, Whose Power Upholds. 
(Hymn. Also second holograph) 


Incidental music for a play, Arms for Venus, by Francis 
H. Markoe. 1937. 
(For solo voice and orchestra. Condensed score) 


Incidental music for Margaret Anglin production of 
Iphigenia in Aulis. 
(For orchestra. Full and condensed score ) 


Little Room o’ Dreams. 
(For women’s chorus, piano acc. ) 





A May Song. Partsong for S. A. T. B. 
(Piano acc.) 


A Million Little Diamonds. 
(For women’s chorus, piano acc. Music by Oscar 
Schmink, arranged by Philip James) 


Music for the Southampton (N. Y.) Tercentenary 
Pageant, August 14, 1920. Text by James Hartman 
Markoe. 


(For solo voices, mixed chorus, piano acc.) 


[Orchestration problems and solutions] 
(Examinations for the American Guild of Organ- 
ists, 1947-62) 


Orientale. [By] César Cui. Partitur of arrangement for 
military band. 


A Song of the Future. Double chorus. Text by Sidney 
Lanier. 


(Piano acc. for rehearsal only. Published 1923) 


Souvenir de Porto Rico. [By] Louis Moreau Gottschalk. 
Arranged for concert band. 
(Score) 


Three short choral preludes for organ. 


Two songs. Op. 27. 
(Piano acc.) 


Winter Garden 
Fledermaus. 
(For orchestra. Score) 


ending for Strauss 


overture— 


The American composer Ulysses Simpson Kay 
(b. 1917) continued his generosity by presenting 
the manuscript of Two Madrigals (“What's in a 
Name” and “How Stands the Glass around”). 
They are for mixed chorus, unaccompanied, but 
a piano part is supplied for rehearsal only. The 
composer wrote them, in 1954, for the David 
Randolph Singers. 

Ernst Krenek (b. 1900), an innovator in 20th 
century music, was commissioned by the Serge 
Koussevitzky Music Foundation in the Library 
of Congress to write a new work for orchestra. 
He responded by composing Fivefold Enfold- 
ment, “. . . dedicated to the memory of Serge 
and Natalie Koussevitzky. Palm Springs, Calif. 
January 1969.” 

Meyer Kupferman (b. 1926) sent another 
manuscript to the Library bearing one of those 
puzzling titles he likes to use: Infinities Twenty- 
two. Composed in 1967, it is written for trumpet 
and piano. 
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Ezra Laderman (b. 1924) contributed holo- 
graphs of three major works. His first piano 
Sonata (1952) is now here in two versions. Songs 
for Eve, a setting (solo voice, piano acc.) of a 
group of poems by Archibald MacLeish, was 
completed in 1962. Subsidized by the Ford 
Foundation, this work is dedicated to Judith Ras- 
kin, who gave the first performance at the Uni- 
versity of Vermont on October 2, 1963. Stanzas 
I-V is a piece for orchestra, first performed by 
the New York Chamber Orchestra with Samuel 
Baron conducting in New York City on Decem- 
ber 22, 1960. 

Benjamin Lees (b. 1924) sent to the Music 
Division an extensive draft, for violin and piano, 
of his Concerto for violin and orchestra. At the 
end appears “Longpont sur Orge, 1958.” On 
the page following the end is a brief musical no- 
tation, and above it the composer wrote: 
“Cadenza ? ? Better not.” The Concerto is dedi- 
cated to Henryk Szeryng, who played the solo 
part with the Boston Symphony Orchestra under 
the direction of Erich Leinsdorf at its first per- 
formance in Boston on February 8, 1963. 

The most recent manuscript to result from the 
commissions of the Serge Koussevitzky Music 
Foundation in the Library of Congress is a piece 
called Ramifications, written by the Hungarian 
composed Gyérgy Ligeti (b. 1923) “for string 
orchestra (or 12 solo strings).”’ The score bears 
the usual dedication to the memory of Serge 
and Natalie Koussevitzky. The work was per- 
formed for the first time in Berlin on April 24, 
1969, with Michael Gielen conducting what the 
composer calls the preliminary version. Im- 
mediately after that performance the composer 
made some changes that are incorporated in the 
final version of the score sent to the Library. 

Several holographs were presented to the 
Library by the distinguished Russian composer 
Nikolai Lopatnikoff (b. 1903), long a resident 
of Pittsburgh. Among them is a pencil sketch, in- 
complete, of the first movement of his Concer- 
tino for orchestra. The complete holograph 
seems to be lost, and this fragment is all that re- 
mains of the original source. The work was com- 
missioned in 1944 by the Serge Koussevitzky 
Music Foundation, Inc., and is dedicated to the 
memory of Natalie Koussevitzky. Koussevitzky 
directed the Boston Symphony Orchestra in the 
first performance in Boston on March 2, 1945. 
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Another major work is Mr. Lopatnikoff’s 
Concerto for two pianos and orchestra, composed 
1949-50 and dedicated to that famous duo-piano 
team, Vitya Vronsky and Victor Babin. These 
two sterling artists gave the world premiere in 
Pittsburgh on December 7, 1951, when they 
played with the Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra 
under Vladimir Bakaleinikoff. The manuscript 
in the Library is in the rather unusual form of a 
score for three pianos; the orchestral part has 
been reduced to keyboard accompaniment. Other 
Lopatnikoff manuscripts include the piano 
Sonata, Op. 29, composed in 1943 and first per- 
formed by Alexander Borovsky in New York on 
February 2, 1944, and a “reduction a 4 mains” of 
the String Quartet Op. 6a, which was composed 
in 1928 and awarded the Belaieff prize the fol- 
lowing year. 

Mr. Lopatnikoff also gave the score of his 
Second Symphony, in F minor (1938-39) , which 
received its first performance by Serge Kous- 
sevitzky and the Boston Symphony Orchestra in 
Boston on December 22, 1939. With the score 
are a draft and sketches for a new second move- 
ment which was to replace the two middle move- 
ments of the original version. 

Two more manuscripts complete Mr. Lopat- 
nikoff’s current gifts. The Trio in A minor for 
violin, cello, and prano (Op. 23) was composed 
about 1935-36. The Variations and Epilogue, 
(Op. 31) for cello and piano, written about a 
decade later, was first performed on January 17, 
1947, in New York by Raya Garbousova, with 
Erich Itor Kahn as her keyboard partner. 

Attilio J. Macero (b. 1925), better known as 
Teo Macero, is an American composer who has 
been successful in both “serious” music and jazz 
and in bringing the two fields of music together. 
Last year he gave the Library several manu- 
scripts highly representative of his accomplish- 
ments. The score of Areas calls for “5 or 10 
saxophones, 5 trumpets, 4 trombones, 1 or 2 
tubas, piano, 1 or 2 double basses, xylophone, 
timpani, soprano, and 5 conductors.” Not sur- 
prisingly, a typewritten sheet of instructions for 
performance accompanies the “master score.” 
The composer was the chief conductor at the first 
performance, on May 6, 1953, at the Juilliard 
School of Music in New York. Concerto for a 
Summer Night, for E flat melophone and orches- 
tra, is dated August 4, 1960. Fusion requires a 


jazz quintet (trumpet, alto saxophone/clarinet, . 
tuba, double bass, percussion) and full orchestra. 
Separate scores are provided for the jazz 
“combo” and the orchestral accompaniment. In 
Restrospect, completed July 10, 1955, is for 
organ, wind instruments, and percussion. Paths, 
for chamber orchestra, was first performed on 
October 3, 1958, at the University of Buffalo, 
Robert Hughes conducting. And Torsion in 
Space is for saxophone and orchestra. When this 
was first performed, in Kansas City, Mo., on 
February 4, 1961, the composer was soloist with 
the Kansas City Philharmonic Orchestra under 
the baton of Hans Schwieger. 

Peter Mennin (b. 1923), director of the Juil- 
liard School in New York and a major American 
composer, has donated extensive drafts and 
sketches of two important works: his Sonata for 
piano, which went through five versions, and his 
Sixth Symphony. The latter was commissioned by 
the Louisville Orchestra, which gave the first per- 
formance in Louisville on November 18, 1953, 
with Robert Whitney conducting. 

A vast amount of holograph music, holograph 
lyrics, and related material came from the well- 
known composer of popular music, Robert Mer- 
rill (b. 1921). Represented in this gift are 
Breakfast at Tiffany's (1966), Funny Girl (mo- 
tion picture version, 1967) and Henry, Sweet 
Henry (1967). 

It is a pleasure to report the continued gifts of 
the celebrated French composer Darius Milhaud 
(b. 1892). His Air for viola and orchestra is an 
orchestral version of the third movement of his 
own first viola Sonata. His fourth piano Con- 
certo, completed in 1949, was commissioned by 
Zadel Skolovski, who gave the first performance 
in Boston on March 3, 1950, accompanied by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra under the direction 
of Charles Munch. Of special interest to Ameri- 
cans is Mr. Milhaud’s Kentuckiana, a “‘divertis- 
sement sur vingt airs du Kentucky pour deux 
pianos,” completed in Santa Barbara, Calif., on 
September 13, 1948. And here are two versions 
each of his first and second Sonata for viola and 
piano, both composed in 1944. The first is dedi- 
cated to Germain Prévost and the second to 
Alphonse Onnou, violist and violinist, respec- 
tively, of the Pro Arte String Quartet of Brussels. 

Edward Miller’s (b. 1930) Orchestral Fanta- 
sies, completed in October 1968, was commis- 





sioned by the Serge Koussevitzky Music Founda- 
tion in the Library of Congress and bears the 
usual dedication. The subtitle indicates Mr. Mil- 
ler’s intent: “The Folly Stone and other details 
from the paintings of Hieronymus Bosch.” 

When George Perle (b. 1915) received a com- 
mission from the Serge Koussevitzky Music 
Foundation in the Library of Congress he wrote 
a work scored for flute, oboe, clarinet, tenor saxo- 
phone, bassoon, trumpet, violin, cello, percussion, 
and piano. Entitled Serenade No. 2, it was com- 
pleted on August 23, 1968, in Woodstock, N.Y., 
and dedicated to the memory of Serge and Nata- 
lie Koussevitzky. 

Vincent Persichetti (b. 1915) generously 
added to his holographs in the Library by donat- 
ing the following: 


The Birds. [Text by] Hilaire Belloc. 
Op. 75, No. 1. 


(Song, piano acc. ) 


Brigid’s Song. [Text by] James Joyce. 
Op. 74, No. 2. 
(Song, piano acc. Commissioned by Albert T. Ernst) 


Chorale Prelude: Drop, Drop Slow Tears. 

For organ. 
(Commissioned by the University of Kentucky. Op. 
104) 


Chorale Prelude: Turn not Thy Face. 

For band. 
(Score. Commissioned by the Ithaca High School 
Band in memory of John Fitzgerald Kennedy. Op. 
105. Also condensed score) 


The Grass. [Text by] Emily Dickinson. 
Op. 77, No. 4. 


(Song, piano acc. ) 
I’m Nobody. [Text by] Emily Dickinson. 
Op. 77, No. 2. 

(Song, piano acc. ) 
The Microbe. [Text by] Hilaire Belloc. 
Op. 75, No. 2. 

(Song, piano acc.) 
Noise of Waters. [Text by] James Joyce. 
Op. 74, No. 3. 

(Song, piano acc. ) 
Out of the Morning. [Text by] Emily Dickinson. 


Op. 77, No. 1. 
(Song, piano acc.) 


Third piano sonata (1943). 


Ninth piano sonata. 
(Op. 58) 


Unquiet Heart. [Text by] James Joyce. 
Op. 74, No. 1. 
(Song, piano acc.) 


When the Hills Do. [Text by] Emily Dickinson. 
Op. 77, No. 3. 
(Song, piano acc. ) 


With the advent of sound movies the motion 
picture industry became a steady employer of 
composers who were needed to enliven the screen 
with an atmosphere which talk and costumes and 
scenery could not supply. It is a highly specialized 
field of composition, and the composers regularly 
active in it are too little known. One of the most 
successful is David Raksin (b. 1912), who last 
year generously gave the Library a large quan- 
tity of his manuscripts written for motion picture 
accompaniment. The following manuscripts, of 
various lengths and practically all written in con- 
densed score form, are the products of some 30 
years ago and reflect the standard practice of 
the time: 


As Good as Married. 
(Universal. 1937) 


Dr. Renault’s Secret. 
(20th Century-Fox. 1940) 


Don’t Pull Your Punches. 
(Warner Brothers. 1936) 


Hollywood Cavalcade. 
(20th Century-Fox. 1938/39) 


Hope Schuyler. 
(20th Century-Fox. 1938/39) 


Let Them Live. 
(Universal. 1937) 


The Magnificent Dope. 
(20th Century-Fox. 1938/39) 


The Man Who Wouldn't Die. 
(20th Century-Fox. 1940) 


Manila Calling. 

(20th Century-Fox. 1938/39) 
Marry the Girl. 

(Warner Brothers. 1937) 


Midnight Court. 
(Warner Brothers. 1936) 
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The Postman Didn’t Ring. 
(20th Century-Fox. 1938/39) 


Ride on, Vaquero. 
(20th Century-Fox. 1938/39) 


San Quentin. 
(Warner Brothers. 1937) 


She’s Dangerous. 
(Universal. 1936) 


Sherlock Holmes. 
(20th Century-Fox. 1938/39) 


Stanley and Livingstone. 
(20th Century-Fox. 1938/39) 


Storm Warning. 
(Documentary. 1940) 


Through Different Eyes. 
(20th Century-Fox. 1938/39) 


Treve. 
(Universal. 1936) 


The Undying Monster. 
(20th Century-Fox. 1940) 


Whispering Ghosts. 
(20th Century-Fox. 1938/39) 


Wings over Honolulu. 
(Universal. 1937). 


The gift of several more manuscripts from the 
American composer Gardner Read (b. 1913) was 
a source of great satisfaction. Heading the group 
are the full score and condensed score of his 
Concerto for violoncello, Op. 55, finished in 1945. 
Ten years earlier he wrote his Fantasy for viola 
and orchestra, Op. 38 (full score), which was 
first performed in Rochester, N.Y., on April 22, 
1937. Mr. Read’s Op. 44, an orchestral piece in- 
spired by Antoine de Saint-Exupéry’s Night 
Flight, was completed in 1942 and titled at vari- 
ous times Flight, Great Night Flight, and Night 
Flight, the last title finally prevailing. Howard 
Hanson conducted the first performance by the 
Eastman-Rochester Orchestra, in Rochester, on 
April 27, 1944. The Painted Desert, Op. 22, was 
written 1932-33. Above the title on the full score 
Mr. Read wrote: “Four tone-poems for sym- 
phony orchestra.” The first performance occurred 
in Interlochen, Mich., on July 28, 1935. 

Three more of Mr. Read’s current gifts are 
the orchestral scores of Pan e Dafni, Op. 53 


(1940), Three Satirical Sarcasms, Op. 29a 
(1941), and Sketches of the City, Op. 26 (1933). 
The last-named work is an orchestral suite, the 
three separate movements entitled respectively 
“Fog,” “Nocturne in a deserted brickyard,” and 
“Prayers of steel.” Each one is marked “After 
the poem by Carl Sandburg.” The first perform- 
ance of the suite was in Rochester, N.Y., on 
April 18, 1934. 

Mr. Read’s final gift of the year is the full score 
of his first Symphony, Op. 30. Completed at the 
MacDowell Colony on July 14, 1936, this work 
won first prize in an American composers’ con- 
test sponsored by the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony Society in 1937. That orchestra gave 
the premier performance, with John Barbirolli 
conducting, on November 4, 1937. 

From Gunther Schuller (b. 1925) comes a 
score for an extraordinary medium. It is a Con- 
certo for double bass and chamber orchestra, 
composed in 1968, and inscribed by the com- 
poser: “Commissioned by the Koussevitzky Mu- 
sic Foundation and dedicated to the memory of 
Serge and Natalie Koussevitzky.” It must not be 
forgotten that Koussevitzky himself was a world- 
famous double bass virtuoso. 

William Howard Schuman (b. 1910) pre- 
sented two scores and a sketchbook containing 
sketches and drafts of both. At the end of the 
condensed score for Dedication Prelude, for 
band, the composer penned the following: “Com- 
missioned by the New Music Circle of St. Louis 
for the dedication ceremony for Gateway Arch. 
May 25, 68.” To Thee Old Cause is an “evo- 
cation” for oboe, brass, timpani, piano, and 
strings which the New York Philharmonic Or- 
chestra commissioned for its 125th anniversary. 
The title is from Walt Whitman. Leonard Bern- 
stein conducted the orchestra on October 3, 1968, 
in the first performance, which was dedicated to 
the memory of Martin Luther King, Jr., and 
Robert F. Kennedy. The sketchbook that relates 
to both of these works shows that the composer 
might at one time have entitled the second piece 
Retrospection. 

Another very large donation of manuscripts 
came from Robert Starer, born in Vienna in 
1924 but resident in America for more than 20 
years. More than 50 holographs were gratefully 
received, a quantity precluding mention of all 
but a few: 





[Concerto No. 2 for piano and orchestra] 
(Sketches. First performed July 14, 1956, in Cincin- 
nati, by David Bar-Illan and the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Thor Johnson conducting) 


Dirge. For band. 
(Condensed score. In memory of John F. Kennedy. 


First performed April 30, 1964, in Rochester by the 
Eastman Wind Ensemble) 


“The Fringes of a Ball.” Waltz-variations on a theme 
by William Schuman. For two pianos. 
(Commissioned by the Juilliard School of Music for 
choreography by José Limon. 1960) 


Lyric Music for orchestra. 
(Score. 1957) 


““Mutabili” (Variants for orchestra). 
(Score. 1965. First performed October 28, 1966, by 
the Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra, William Stein- 
berg conducting ) 


‘my sweet old etcetera.’ [Text by] 

E. E. Cummings. 
(Song, piano acc. 1955. Commissioned by and dedi- 
cated to the Juilliard School of Music) 


Reverie for trumpet and band. 
(Score. 1961) 


Samson Agonistes (symphonic portrait). 
(For orchestra. Score. 1963. Symphonic version of 
“Visionary Recital,’ written two years earlier for 
Martha Graham. This work first performed May 8, 
1965, by the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, Max 
Rudolf conducting) 


Sonata. Suite. Duo. Four movements or anything else 
you might like to call it. For violin and piano. 1950. 


Sonata for piano. 1949. 
String quartet. 1947. 


Symphonic overture. 1948. 
(For orchestra. Score) 


Symphony [No. 1] 
(Score. 1950) 


Symph. N° 2. 
(Score. 1951. First performed April 27, 1953, in 
Tel-Aviv by the Israel Philharmonic Orchestra, 
Erich Leinsdorf conducting ) 


Igor Stravinsky (b. 1882) gave one more holo- 
graph to the Library. It is the full score of his 
ballet Le Baiser de la Fée, which was commis- 
sioned by the dancer Ida Rubinstein. The end of 
the score is signed “Igor Strawinsky. 30 oct. 1928 
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a minuit 4 Nice.” Mr. Stravinsky himself con- 
ducted the first performance, which was given 
by the Ballets Ida Rubinstein in Paris on No- 
vember 27, 1928. The ballet is based on Hans 
Christian Andersen’s tale The Ice Maiden, but 
when the piano score was published in 1929, this 
phrase was printed on the title page: “Inspiré 
par la muse de Tchaikowsky.” 

Closing the report on holographs received dur- 
ing this fiscal year are several from Hugo Weis- 
gall (b. 1912), who has also been generous in 
previous years: 


Improvisation I [and II} 

Graven Images No. 6 [and 7] 
(Piano solos. 1964, revised 1966. Also sketches, and 
sketches for “Nine Rivers for Jordan” and “Soldier 
Songs” ) 


Lines. (Graven Images No. 1) 1966. 
(For flute, oboe, clarinet, bassoon. Score. Also 
sketches. Originally composed for a CBS TV docu- 
mentary entitled “Of Heaven and Earth’’) 


Pastorale. (Graven Images No. 2) 1966. 
(For flute, oboe, clarinet, bassoon. Score. Also draft) 


Sine Nomine. (Graven Images No. 3) 1966. 
(Piano solo. Also sketch. Composed originally for a 
CBS TV documentary entitled “Of Heaven and 
Earth” ) 


Holograph and Typewritten Letters 


It was an uncommonly good year for the ac- 
quisition of musicians’ letters, those documents 
which so often shed new light on historical devel- 
opment, reveal little-suspected whims and 
fancies, illumine personalities, and often establish 
chronological certainty. Letters are a main bul- 
wark in a biographer’s investigations, and the 
supply received this year expands enormously the 
Music Division’s sources for biographical and 
critical research. 

From Mr. and Mrs. Walter Louchheim, who 
have made it possible for many cities to enjoy 
broadcasts of the Library’s chamber music con- 
certs, come two letters, one (autograph) of the 
composer-violinist Nikolai Berezowsky (1900- 
53) and one (typed) from Mrs. Berezowsky. The 
composer's letter lacks a year date, but it was 
written while he was a member of the Coolidge 
String Quartet. It is a humorous note in which 
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he is concerned about his evening clothes for his 
next appearance in the Library of Congress and 
asks for a tip on a favorite horse or inside infor- 
mation about the stock market. Mrs. Berezow- 
sky’s letter, dated October 10, 1941, announces 
the premiere of her husband’s new viola Con- 
certo on October 11 and adds that the viola he 
borrowed to play the solo part was so big his 
wife feared he would drop it. 

Once again Suzanne Bloch presented a large 
number of letters, all autograph, which her fath- 
er, Ernest Bloch (1880-1959), wrote to his 
friend, confidant, and librettist, Edmond Fleg 
(1874-1963). These 42 missives, varying in 
length from 2 pages to 25, were probably written 
in the period 1910-14. They are remarkable ex- 
pressions of Bloch’s ideas, feelings, and reactions 
to persons and events. They are temporarily 
restricted. 

The Whittall Foundation Collection is en- 
riched by four autograph letters of Johannes 
Brahms (1833-97), all of them written to his 
friend and publisher, Fritz Simrock. They are 
dated as follows: March 13, 1879; October 3, 
1881; April 10, 1884; October 22, 1884; and they 
are all printed in Brahms’ Briefe an P. ]. und Fritz 
Simrock, edited by Max Kalbeck and published 
in Berlin by the Deutsche-Brahms-Gesellschaft 
(vol. 2, nos. 301 and 379; vol. 3, nos. 486 and 
503). In all of these letters Brahms is in high 
good humor as he writes of various works and 
projects, jokes and teases, yet obviously is quickly 
serious when necessary. The matter of greatest 
interest appears in the earliest letter. Joachim 
had given the world premiere of Brahms’ Violin 
Concerto in Leipzig on January 1, 1879. He had 
played it again, and was about to perform it a 
third time. Then he would return it to Brahms— 
and Brahms decided he would not destroy it! 
But—where is Sarasate? If he were in the neigh- 
borhood, Brahms would be very happy. He would 
so like to hear the concerto played by someone 
else. And again he asks about Sarasate or Sauret, 
the latter having practically begged Brahms for 
a violin concerto. One cannot help wondering 
how this masterpiece would have sounded played 
by violinists so different, musically and tempera- 
mentally, from the Teutonic Joachim—Sarasate, 
the brilliant, fiery Spaniard, or Sauret, the ele- 
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gant and precise Frenchman. The letter is an 
interesting accompaniment to the holograph full 
score of the concerto, which was presented to the 
Library some years ago by Fritz Kreisler. 

The Music Division also holds the holograph 
full score and two-piano score of Brahms’ Third 
Symphony, completed in 1883. In his letter of 
April 10, 1884, Brahms suggests that Theodor 
Kirchner make the four-hand arrangement. The 
duet version, however, was finally made and pub- 
lished in 1884 by Robert Keller, who also made 
arrangements for piano eight hands and piano 
solo. 

Perhaps the most exciting acquisition of the 
entire year is an autograph letter of Benjamin 
Franklin, obtained through the generosity of the 
Heineman Foundation. Unpublished at the time 
the Library received it, this letter was written in 
London on August 15, 1765, to young Francis 
Hopkinson, who was to achieve great prominence 
as a statesman, jurist, and musician. Hopkinson’s 
reply to Franklin, written in Philadelphia on De- 
cember 13, 1765, is published in volume 12 (pages 
401-403) of The Papers of Benjamin Franklin, 
edited by Leonard W. Labaree and sponsored by 
the American Philosophical Society and Yale 
University. The newly acquired letter will even- 
tually appear in a supplementary volume. Frank- 
lin’s text follows: 


London, Aug.‘ 15. 1765. 
Dear M* Hopkinson, 

I received your kind Letter of June the 14."—I had 
before sent to your good Mother, the Papers containing 
the Progress and Result of my Enquiry after her Rela- 
tions. I think if you were to send in his Behalf a little 
Letter of Acknowledgement to M* Burrow for the Pains 
he took in the Affair, with some small Present, such as a 
Barrel of Newton Pippins, a Kegg of Sturgeon, or the 
like, it would be well taken, and might be of future 
Use if you should ever come over, as he is a Man much 
known & esteemed here among Persons of Distinction — 

And now, if I were to give you any Advice, which 
you seem to desire, one thing should be, that you would 
make a Trip to this Country & see your Relations. 
Possibly something might turn up to your Advantage. 
If I am here when you come, you may rely on every Act 
of Friendship in my Power. Or indeed if I find you at 
home on my Return. 

I lament with you the Death of M"* Graeme. She was 
Goodness itself! 


Autograph letter of Benjamin Franklin to Francis Hopkinson. 
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It vexes me to hear that Miss Kennedy’s Armonica, 
was so miserably made.—James is broke, as indeed his 
Head, if not his Neck, ought to have been, for serving 
her so basely, and abusing my Recommendation.—It is 
to no purpose to return it to him, as he is unable to 
return the Money. Perhaps when I return, we may 
between us, with some of our spare Glasses, put it in 
some tolerable Order for her. 

I thank you cordially for the Pains you have taken 
with Sally’s Harpsichord.—I saw by the Papers that 
you were to introduce your Armonica into a publick 
Concert.—You do not say any thing of it. Did it answer 
Expectation, so as to please; or was it drown’d by the 
other Instruments. 

My best Respects to your Mother, & believe me, Dear 
Friend, 

Yours affectionately 
B Franklin 


All of the letter is significant, but the references 
to music are of particular interest. The armonica, 
an invention of Franklin which provided a frame 
for and stabilized the musical glasses—glass bowls 
spinning vertically through a basin of water and 
sounded by the application of wet fingertips— 
was popular for more than half a century and 
attracted the attention of Mozart and Beethoven. 
The harpsichord, the family keyboard instru- 
ment of the time, was greatly improved by Hop- 
kinson, who devised a new type of quill, made 
first of leather, then of cork, for plucking the 
strings. 

The “Mr. Burrow” mentioned in the letter was 
James Burrow, vice-president of the Royal Soci- 
ety in London and master of the Crown Office 
in the King’s Bench. He was tracing the ancestry 
of Hopkinson’s mother. From George E. Hast- 
ings, Hopkinson’s chief biographer, one learns 
that a barrel of pippins was sent to Burrow, but 
all except four were rotten! Mrs. Ann Graeme 
was a distinguished Philadelphia lady who had 
died earlier that summer. In July Hopkinson 
wrote a poetic tribute to her. Miss Kennedy has 
not yet been identified, but the “James” who so 
displeased Franklin may have been James Brem- 
ner, Scottish composer, organist, and music 
teacher who settled in Philadelphia in 1763 and 
died near there in 1780. “Sally” was Franklin’s 
daughter Sarah, who two years later became Mrs. 
Richard Bache. 

Hopkinson, long reputed to be the first na- 
tive-born composer in the United States, visited 
Franklin in England in 1766, then a year later 


returned to America, where he became a success- 
ful lawyer, judge, member of the Continental 
Congress, and signer of the Declaration of 
Independence. 

It is a pleasure to record that a short, witty 
autograph note of Ira Gershwin reached the 
Music Division last year, and that 19 letters (10 
autograph, 9 typed) were presented by Philip 
James. The latter gift includes holograph letters 
of Eva Gauthier, Hugo Leichtentritt, and Eugene 
Ormandy ; the writers of the typed letters include 
Daniel Gregory Mason, Wallace Goodrich, John 
Erskine, Frank Damrosch, Leopold Stokowski, 
and Olin Downes. 

Several autograph letters of Franz Liszt (1811- 
86) were added to the Library’s notable collec- 
tion of Lisztiana, one of the finest in existence. 
The earliest was written on May 14, 1839, to 
the publisher Giovanni Ricordi in Milan to ac- 
company the proofs of piano arrangements of 
two Beethoven symphonies Liszt was returning. 
He instructs the publisher to place either grey 
or blue wrappers around two books of his Schu- 
bert song transcriptions which, it is interesting to 
learn, he calls Etudes mélodiques d’aprés Schu- 
bert. These are the 12 Lieder transcribed in 1838 
(Grove V: 558; Raabe 243). This letter was 
published in Volume 8 of Liszt’s Briefe, edited by 
La Mara, and there it is wrongly dated May 18. 
The editor accepted this false date because a dif- 
ferent hand wrote this notation on the letter: 
“1839. Liszt Rome, R°. 18 Maggio.” Liszt him- 
self wrote, after his signature, simply “Mardi 
matin.” The notation was probably the date of 
receipt, and the preceding Tuesday was the 14th. 

Thanks are due again to the Heineman Foun- 
dation for several other Liszt letters, all holo- 
graph and all probably unpublished, as follows: 
February 22, 1848, to Belloni; [1856?] to J. Schu- 
berth?; February 15, 1871, to J. Schuberth?; 
June 10, 1871, to ?; December 23, 1875, to 
J. Schuberth. The earliest of this group is of 
extraordinary interest. 

Liszt was just beginning his long-term career as 
Kapellmeister extraordinary in Weimar, and he 
had to send special instructions in French to 
Gaetano Belloni in Paris, formerly his confi- 
dential secretary and still his trusted friend and 
helper. The letter is 12 pages in length and deals 
with many matters, some of them of prime impor- 
tance in Liszt’s life. He is working on his opera 





Sardanapale, which he never finished. He ex- 
plains why he selected a certain Verdi melody 
rather than another for piano transcription, and 
he also explains why he wants to avoid the neces- 
sity of arranging violin arpeggios for the key- 
board. He insists on having proofs to correct. The 
available proofreaders are “détestables” and the 
printed sheets are full of faults and errors; even 
the simplest passages are completely unintelligi- 
ble because of careless engraving. 

He tells Belloni to pay only a little more than 
half of his tailor’s bill. No matter how economi- 
cally he plans, he is spending three times the 
amount he should be spending, and he is in 
great need of money at the moment. In fact, 
Belloni must send him 1,000 francs by the end 
of March or early April at the latest, for at that 
time the Princess Wittgenstein is coming from 
Russia to join him. Referring to the Princess, 
Liszt asks Belloni to use his influence with the 
Paris press so that it will treat his friendship with 
her with decorum and discretion. Liszt has no 
complaints about how the press, in the past, has 
reported on the ladies he has “courted or loved,” 
and he hopes to have no cause for complaint in 
the present affair, which is soon to have a happy 
conclusion. The contemplated marriage, of 
course, never took place. Half a dozen other 
topics are also mentioned in the letter, surely one 
of the most revelatory ever written by a 
musician. 

A short Liszt letter, written on February 20, 
1853, to Kapellmeister Gustav Schmidt in Frank- 
furt, was given to the Library by Mr. and Mrs. 
Allen Waller Morton of Baltimore. 

It was the Heineman Foundation again that 
enabled the Music Division to obtain five auto- 
graph letters of the Princess Carolyne von Sayn- 
Wittgenstein (1819-87) and one of her daughter, 
the Princess Marie von Hohenlohe-Schillings- 
fiirst (1837-1920). The Princess Carolyne was 
the Russian aristocrat who hoped—vainly as it 
turned out—to marry Liszt in 1861. She remained 
his close and intimate friend, however, as long as 
he lived. The most interesting letter of this group 
is one that she wrote on December 28, 1886, 
nearly six months after Liszt’s death, to Gaetano 
Belloni in Paris, Liszt’s long-time secretary and 
man-of-all-work. It attempts to settle certain 
matters that were left unclear at the time of 
Liszt’s demise. 
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A holograph letter from the conductor Karl 
Muck (1859-1940) to a Mr. Rogers in the office 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra raises a ques- 
tion of interest to all Liszt scholars. Muck was 
in Hamburg and wanted very much the orches- 
tral parts of Liszt’s Faust Symphony that he had 
used in Boston some years earlier. Rogers sent 
him the parts, and Muck was delighted to have 
them, but some were missing; on October 20, 
1922, he wrote to Boston explaining what was 
lacking and asking Rogers to hunt for the parts 
for a fourth flute, a third and fourth oboe, and 
a third and fourth bassoon. How authentic these 
parts were is open to conjecture. Apparently they 
were used when Muck led the Boston Symphony 
in a performance of the symphony on January 1 
and 2, 1915. On that occasion Philip Hale wrote 
the following program note: 


In 1912, Dr. Karl Muck found in the library at 
Wagner’s home, Wahnfried, in Bayreuth, the score of 
Liszt’s “Faust”? Symphony with many pencilled changes 
and additions. He was told that Liszt made these revi- 
sions about 1883. The revisions have never been pub- 
lished. The score was given to Dr. Muck with the 
permission to perform the revised symphony if he 
should see fit. 

In no way has Liszt changed the thematic contour, 
nor has he made serious changes in the development or 
in the episodes. The changes for the most part affect 
the orchestration. Thus early in “Faust” an arioso 
written originally for the bassoon is given to the bass 
clarinet, which was not at first in Liszt’s table of instru- 
ments to be employed. Here and there wind instruments 
are introduced to reinforce, or for the sake of greater 
brilliance. The greatest number of changes is in ‘““Meph- 
istopheles,” where the “vision of Gretchen” is made 
much more effective. There are excisions throughout 
the symphony; sometimes only a measure, sometimes 
more. 

The “Faust” Symphony is performed for the first 
time with these revisions at the concerts of this week. 


Through the assistance of the Heineman Foun- 
dation two holograph cards and one typed letter 
of George Bernard Shaw were acquired, dated 
respectively March 11, 1947, June 6, 1947, and 
February 17, 1949. Cheerful and flattering, they 
are addressed to William Pickerill, English con- 
ductor and composer who was very active in 
South Africa. In the typed message Shaw says 
that he had mastered the cornet, but abandoned 
it for fear it would harm his singing voice. One 
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of the cards bears not only his printed address 
(Ayot Saint Lawrence, Welwyn Herts) , but also 
this printed notice: 


Mr. Bernard Shaw, though he is always glad to re- 
ceive interesting letters or books, seldom has time to 
acknowledge them; for his correspondence has in- 
creased to such an extent that he must either give up 
writing private letters or give up writing anything else. 
Under the circumstances he hopes that writers of un- 
answered letters and unthanked friendly donors of 
books and other presents will forgive him. 


Autograph letters sometimes appear most un- 
expectedly and most strangely. Two missives so 
arrived this year. A well-known library in New 
York, discarding superfluous and _ irrelevant 
books, offered to give the Library of Congress 
the two volumes constituting Charlotte Mos- 
cheles’ Life of Moscheles, With Selections From 
His Diaries and Correspondence, by His Wife 
(London, 1873). The offer was accepted, and 
when the books arrived the first volume was 
found to contain a fine autograph letter of Ignaz 
Moscheles (1794-1870) and another written by 
his wife (1805-89). Moscheles’ letter, dated Au- 
gust 4, 1834, was probably written to his father- 
in-law in Hamburg for the purpose of introduc- 
ing an English friend who was a great lover of 
music. He also complains of the great heat that 
has stricken London. Charlotte Moscheles’ letter, 
written in Detmold on July 28, 1887, to a Miss 
Chickering, mentions that her grandson is about 
to become a professor of oriental languages. 

Mischa Schneider, cellist in the Budapest 
String Quartet, gave the Music Division two 
holograph notes from Jean Sibelius (1865-1957). 
The Quartet had asked the Finnish master to 
supply proper tempos for the various movements 
of his string quartet, Voces intimae (Op. 56; 
1909). On July 28, 1933, the composer re- 
sponded, suggesting the tempos he considered 
proper. Curiously enough, he gave the tempos in 
reverse order, i.e., fifth movement first, fourth 
movement next, and so on. Then he wisely 
added: “Es ist ja fast unméglich die Tempi zu 
precisieren.” But he momentarily forgot that the 
first movement has two contrasting tempos, and 
the next day he had to write a second note giving 
the tempo he had omitted. 

Mrs. Irina Rachmaninoff Wolkonsky, daugh- 
ter of Sergei Rachmaninoff (1873-1943), died 


suddenly on June 20, 1969. During the last year 
of her life she greatly enriched the Music Divi- 
sion’s collections in two ways. She added a large 
quantity of correspondence to the Rachmaninoff 
Archives, established in the Library of Congress 
by her mother nearly 20 years ago. There are 467 
items in the new gift, consisting of about 100 let- 
ters of the great artist himself, letters to him, and 
miscellaneous papers, A portion of the gift is 
temporarily restricted. 

In addition to these papers Mrs. Wolkonsky 
presented six holograph letters of Petr Ilich 
Tchaikovsky (1840-93), all in Russian and all 
deserving the greatest attention. They were writ- 
ten in the years 1883-90 to Vladislav Al’berto- 
vich Pakhulski, secretary and eventually the 
son-in-law of Mme Nadezhda Filaretovna von 
Meck, who served as a bountiful patroness to 
the composer even though they never met. 
Tchaikovsky’s letters to Pakhulski, who was also 
a musician, are long and detailed, imparting 
instruction and musical guidance, and are illus- 
trated with musical examples. Two and a half 
of the letters have been published as numbers 
68, 69, and 70 (in part) in P. J. Chaikouski o 
kom pozitorskom tvorchestve i masterstve ; izbran- 
nye otryvki iz pisem i statei, published in Moscow 
in 1964. Rachmaninoff himself purchased these 
letters from a descendant of Mme von Meck. 

From Mr. and Mrs. Allen Waller Morton 
came a short holograph letter of Richard Wag- 
ner (1813-83), who wrote it on May 2, 1873, 
to Ernst Wilhelm Fritzsch about publishing 
matters. 


Full Scores of Dramatic Music 


The collection of full scores of opera and ballet 
music in the Library of Congress is world-famous, 
and every effort is exerted to keep it as complete 
as possible. This past year 13 more such scores 
were obtained: 


Bizet, Georges (1838-75) 
. Ivan IV. Opéra en 4 actes et 6 tableaux .. . 
Paris: Choudens [c1951] 1 p.l., [539] p. 36 cm. 
(Libretto by Francois Hippolyte and Henry Trianon. 
The score completed and revised by Henri Busser. 
First performed October 12, 1951, in Bordeaux) 





David, Félicien César (1810-76) 
La Perle du Brésil. Drame lyrique en 3 actes . . . 
Paris: Heugel et Cie. [185— ?] Pl. no. H.5456. 578 
p. 36 cm. 
(Title-page lacking. Libretto by Jules Joseph 
Gabriel and Sylvain Saint-Etienne. First performed 
November 22, 1851, in Paris at the Théatre de 
Opéra National, after 1852 known as the Théatre 
Lyrique ) 


Hahn, Reynaldo (1875-1947) 
Mozart. Comédie en 3 actes. Poésie de Sacha 
Guitry .. . 
Paris: Heugel [1926?] 186 p. 35 cm. 
(Title-page lacking. First performed December 12, 
1925, in Paris) 


Halévy, Jacques Francois Fromental Elie (1799-1862) 
. . . Noé. Grande opéra en 3 actes et 4 tableaux de 
H. de S‘. Georges . . . 
Paris: Choudens pére et fils [1885 ?] Pl. no. A.C.6634. 
3 p.L., 409 p. 39 1/2 cm. 
(“La Partition a été complétée avec des oeuvres de 
Georges Bizet.” First performed April 5, 1885, in 
Carlsruhe) 


Jaques-Dalcroze, Emile (1865-1950) 
Le Bonhomme Jadis. Onkel Dazumal .. . 
Paris: Heugel & Cie., c1905. 268 p. 36 1/2 cm. 
(Comic opera in 1 act. Text in French and German. 
Libretto by Franc-Nohain. First performed May 25, 
1905, in Cologne) 


Laszlo, Alexander (b. 1895) 

. Wanted: Sexperts and Serpents for Our Gar- 
den of Maidens. (Quorum eroticum) A new musical 
for stage or concert hall . . . 

Hollywood, Calif.: Guild Publications of California, 
Inc., c1968. [221] p. 37 cm. 

(The orchestra: 2 trumpets, electronic organ, elec- 

tronic piano, harp, percussion, string bass simulator) 


Messager, André Charles Prosper (1853-1929) 
Fortunio. Comédie lyrique en quatre actes et cing 
tableaux d’aprés “Le Chandelier” d’Alfred Musset par 
G. A. de Caillavet et Robert de Flers . . . 
Paris: Choudens, c1907. 3 p.l., 411 p. 38 cm. 
(First performed June 5, 1907, in Paris) 


Monteverdi, Claudio (1567-1643) 
. . . L’Orfeo. Elaborazione de Valentino Bucchi . . . 
Milano: Carisch [c1968] a p.l., 152 p. 44 cm. 
(First performed at the carnival in 1607 in Mantua 
as “La Favola d’Orfeo”’) 


Pierné, Henri Constant Gabriel (1863-1937) 
Les Enfants 4 Bethléem. Mystére en deux parties 
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pour soli, choeurs d’enfants et orchestre. Poéme de 
Gabriel Nigond . . . 

[Paris: Heugel & Cie., c1907] 126 p. 35 cm. 

(First performed April 13, 1907, in Amsterdam) 


Poulenc, Francis (1899-1963) 

. . . Les Mamelles de Tiresias. Nouvelle version, 
Janvier 1963. Opéra bouffe en deux actes et un pro- 
logue. Poéme de Guillaume Apollinaire .. . 

Paris: Heugel & Cie. [c1963] 1 p.l., 324 p. 36 cm. 

(Text in French and German. First performed June 

10, 1947, in Paris) 


Roussel, Albert Charles Paul (1869-1937) 

Le Testament de la Tante Caroline. Das Testament 
von Tante Karoline. Livret de Nino. Deutsch von 
Josef Heinzelmann ... 

Paris: Heugel & Cie., c1965. 222 p. 35 cm. 

(Operette in 3 acts. Text in French and German. 

First performed November 14, 1936, in Olomouc, 

Czechslovakia) 


Saint-Saéns, Charles Camille (1835-1921) 
. . . Le Timbre d’argent. Drame lyrique en 4 actes 
de J. Barbier et M. Carré .. . 
Paris: Choudens, c1902. 2 p.l., 419 p. 38 cm. (Text 
in French and German. First performed February 
23, 1877, in Paris) 


Shostakovich, Dmitrii Dmitrievich (b. 1906) 

. . . Katerina Izmailova. Opera in 4 acts, 9 scenes 
(revised edition, 1963). Libretto by A. Preiss and D. 
Shostakovich, based on N. Leskov’s story “Lady Mac- 
beth of Mtsensk District.” English translation by E. 
Downes .. . 

[Moskva: Muzyka, 1965] 2 vol. 30 cm. 

(Text in Russian and English. First performed Jan- 

uary 22, 1934, in Leningrad ; new version, January 8, 

1963, in Moscow) 


Widor, Charles Marie Jean Albert (1844-1937) 
Les Pécheurs de Saint Jean . . . 
Paris: Heugel & Cie., c1904. [765] p. 35 cm. 
(Opera in 4 acts. Libretto by Henri Cain. First per- 
formed December 26, 1905, in Paris) 


Early Librettos 


Another world-famous collection in the Li- 
brary of Congress is the vast quantity of dramatic 
librettos, scenarios, and synopses printed before 
and around the year 1800. These rare booklets 
constitute an important segment of music lit- 
erature, and are indispensable sources for the 
study of musico-dramatic development. Last year 
the Music Division was fortunate indeed in add- 
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ing 10 such publications to its holdings, half of 
them obtained with the aid of the Heineman 
Foundation. 


Atys, Tragédie en cinq actes. Représentée devant le 
Roi, 4 Fontainebleau le 17 Novembre 1753. 

[Paris] De I’ Imprimerie de Ballard, seul Imprimeur 
du Roi pour la Musique, & Noteur de la Chapelle de Sa 
Majesté [1753 ?] 3 p.1., 64 p. 28 cm. 

(Music by Lully. Text by Quinault. Ballets by Laval. 

First performed January 10, 1676, in Saint-Germain) 


Le Ballet des vingt-quatre heures, ambigu comique, 
representé devant Sa Majesté a Chantilly, le 5. 
Novembre 1722. 

A Paris, Chez Simart, Libraire & Imprimeur de 
S. A. S. Monseigneur le Duc. M.pccxxn. 27 p. 24 cm. 


(Music by Aubert. Plan and text by LeGrand) 


Il Console in Egitto. Dramma per musica dedicato alla 
Sac. Real Maesta di Maria Casimira, Regina di Polonia, 
dalli Convittori del Collegio Nazzareno, Nelle vacanze 
del Carnevale del An. 1701. 

In Roma, Per Antonio de Rossi [1701 ?] 72 p., front. 
14cm. 

(In 3 acts. No composer or author mentioned) 


Fragments représentés devant le Roi a Fontainebleau, 
le [12] Octobre 1754. 

[Paris] De Imprimerie de Ballard, seul Imprimeur 
du Roi pour la Musique, & Noteur de la Chapelle de 
Sa Majesté [1754?] 43 p. 25 cm. 

(Contents:—La Naissance d’Osiris——Les Jncas du 

Perou.—Pigmalion. Music by Rameau. Texts by 

Cahusac, Fuseliers, Houdar de La Motte. Ballets by 

Laval ) 


Het Huwelijk van Figaro, Zangspel, in vier Bedrijven. 
Muzijk van W. A. Mozart. 

Te Amsterdam, Bij M. Westerman en C. van Hulst, 
1825. 2 p.l., 124 p. 17 cm. 

(First Dutch translation of Mozart’s “Le Nozze di 

Figaro” ) 


Ismene, pastorale heroique, representée devant le Roy, 
sur le Théatre des petits Appartemens a Versailles. 
[n.p.] Imprimée par exprés Commandement de Sa 
Majesté. M.pcc.xLvumi. 26 p. 21 1/2 cm. 
(Music by Francoeur and Rébel. Text by de Moncrif. 
Dances by Dehesse. The part of Ismene was played 
by Mme. de Pompadour ) 


Le Magnifique, comédie en deux actes, avec un pro- 
logue et trois intermedes; représentée devant le Roi, a 
Fontainebleau le 15 Novembre 1753. 

[Paris] De I’Imprimerie de Ballard, seul Imprimeur 
du Roi pour la Musique, & Noteur de la Chapelle de 
Sa Majesté [1753 ?] 31 p. 27 cm. 


(Music arranged by Francoeur and Rébel. Ballets by 
Laval) 


Les Quatre Ages en recreation, divertissement-ballet, 
Exécuté pour la premiére fois devant le Roi, sur le 
Théatre des petits Appartements 4 Versailles, le 
11 Décembre 1749. 

[n.p.] Imprimé par exprés Commandment de Sa 
Majesté. M.pcc.x.ix. [8] p. 21 1/2 cm. 


(No composer mentioned ) 


Les Sibarites, Acte de Ballet. Représenté devant le Roi 
a Fontainebleau, le 13 Novembre 1753. 

[Paris] De Imprimerie de Ballard, seul Imprimeur 
du Roi pour la Musique, & Noteur de la Chapelle de 
Sa Majesté [1753 ?] 19 p. 28cm. 

(Music by Rameau. Text by Marmontel. Ballets by 

Laval) 


Venus et Adonis, ballet héroique, Représenté pour la 
premiére fois devant le Roi, au Chateau de Bellevie, le 
27 Avril 1752. 
[n.p.] Imprimé par exprés Commandement de Sa 
Majesté. M.pcc.Lu. 23 p. 23 1/2 cm. 
(Music by Mondonville. Text by Collet. Dances by 
Dehesse. The rdle of Venus was played by Mme. de 
Pompadour ) 


Early Imprints 


A generation and more ago the term “early 
imprints” was strictly limited to music printed 
before 1800. With the passing of years, however, 
it seems logical to advance that once firmly estab- 
lished dateline to include imprints ‘hat are, rela- 
tively speaking, just as far in the past. In any 
case, the holdings of this type of material were 
impressively enlarged last year, and the first item 
to be reported is exceedingly early by any 
criterion. The Heineman Foundation was respon- 
sible for the acquisition of 


Agenda reri ecclesiasticari: scd’m consuetum usum 
Minden-diocesis: omi Chri ouiii pastori summe 
necessaria. 

[Lipsiae ex officina Melchioris Lottheri. 
dominico. M.p.xxu.] 1 p.l., [187] p. 21 cm. 


Anno 


This is a handsome liturgical book from the press 
of a distinguished Leipzig printer. The title, 
taken from the colophon, is in red within a his- 
toriated woodcut border. The music, plainsong 
notation on a red four-line staff, appears on the 
unnumbered pages 73-78, 91-97, 108-142, 164— 





168. The binding is contemporary, wooden 
boards covered with white pigskin, but it has suf- 
fered over the years. 

The next two publications, although not first 
editions, are nevertheless important: 


Beethoven, Ludwig van (1770-1827) 

Grand Quintetto pour le Piano-Forté, Haut-bois, 
Clarinette, Basson et Cor, composé par L. van 
Beethoven. Ce Quintetto peut s’exécuter aussi en 
Quatuor p: Piano-forté, Violon, Alto et Violoncelle. 
Oeuvre 16. No. 2171... 

A Offenbach s/M, Chez Jean André [1805] 

21 p. 23 x 32% cm. 

(Piano part. Also parts for violin, viola, and cello. 

First published 1801 by T. Mollo et Comp., 

Vienna; Comtoir d’Industrie, Leipzig; Gayl et Hed- 

ler, Frankfurt. On page [2] of piano part: “Cat- 

alogue de la musique la plus nouvelle pour Piano- 

Forté, mis au jour par I. André d’Offenbach s/M 

jusqu’en 1805”) 


Beethoven, Ludwig van 
Sonate pour le Piano Forte avec un Violon composée 
et dediée a Mons" le Comte Maurice de Fries par Louis 
van Beethoven. Oeuvre [24] . . . 
A Vienne, Chez Tranquillo Mollo [1808] Pl. no. 
1125. 1 p.l., 23 p. 32% cm. 
(Piano part. Also violin part. The “24” filled in 
by hand. First published, with Op. 23, 1801 by 
Mollo. On pages [1]—2: ‘“Thematisches Verzeichniss 
sammtlicher Original-Werke von L. van Beethoven, 
welche bey Tranquillo Mollo in Wien zu haben 
sind” ) 


The following works call for no special comment. 


Boehner, Johann Ludwig (1787-1860) 

Quatuor pour le Pianoforte, Violon, Viole et 
Violoncelle . . . Oeuvre 4... 

A Leipsic, Chez Breitkopf & Hartel [1817] Pl. no. 
2599. 13 p. 34 cm. 

(Piano part. Also parts for violin, viola, and cello) 


Burckhoffer, J. G. 

. . Sei Sonate per L’Harpa dedicate Al IIlustris- 
sima Signora De La Seny composte dal signor J. G. 
Burckhoffer. Opera VII... 

A Paris, Au Bureau d’abonnement Musical; A Lyon, 
M’ Castaud [ca. 1770] 1 p. 1., 25 p. 36% cm. 

(On page [1]: “Catalogue de toutes sortes de 
musique vocale et instrumentale qui se vendent au 
Bureau d’Abonnement Musical”) 


Canaby 


Sonate a Flauto Traversiere Solo e Basso. Composte 
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dal Sig™. Canaby. Musico di S. A. E. Palatino del 
Reno. Opera Prima .. . 
A Paris, Chez Monsieur Le Clerc le Cadet [174—?] 
1 p.1., 25 p. 32 cm. 
(In score, the bass figured. On page [1]: “Catalogue 
de Musique Francoise et Italienne, que le Sieur Le 
Clerc, Ordinaire de la Chambre du Roy et de I’- 
Academie Royalle de Musique a fait Graver qui se 
vendent a Paris.” Miller Flute Collection) 


Cramer, Franz (b. ca. 1786) 

Concertino pour la Flite principale avec Accom- 
pagnement de_ |’Orchestre Frang. 
Cramer... 

[n. p., n. i., ca., 1820] Pl. no. 2732. 35 cm. (Place 

and imprint eliminated from title-page. Flute and 

orchestra parts. Miller Flute Collection) 


composé par 


Cramer, Johann Baptiste (1771-1858) 

Les quatre Nations. A new Divertimento, for the 
Piano Forte (with Musical Sketches of Several 
Styles) composed & dedicated To the Right Hon*’® 
Lady Catherine Yorke by J. B. Cramer... 

London, Printed & Sold by R. Birchall [ca. 1810] 
1 p.1., 19 p. 33% cm. 

(Beneath imprint: “This Divertimento has an Ac- 

companiment for the rLutTE—Should the Composi- 

tion be Considered too long the first & last Move- 
ments will form a Short Sonata’”’; flute part lacking. 

The four styles: “A l’Italienne,’ “A lAllemand,” 

“A l’Angloise,” “A la Frangoise”’ ) 


Czerny, Carl (1791-1857) 

Sonate Pastorale pour le Pianoforte 4 4 mains avec 
accompagnement de Violon et Violonceile ad libitum; 
composée a l’usage des eléves avancés par Charles 
Czerny. Oeuv. 121. N° 2185... 

Vienne, Chez Ant. Diabelli et Comp. [1826] 43 p. 
34 cm. 

(Piano duet, music for first and second players on 

facing pages. Also parts for violin and cello) 


Dotzauer, Justus Johann Friedrich (1783-1860) 

Divertissement pour Piano-Forte et Flite obligée 
composé sur différens motifs de l’Opéra: Il Crociato in 
Egitto de G. Meyerbeer et dedié 4 Monsieur Michael 
maenee ..< . Ge Se xs 

Bonn, Chez N. Simrock [ca. 1827] Pl. no. 2632. 
35 cm. 

(Parts for piano and flute. Miller Flute Collection) 


Ehrenfried 
Die Zauberzither. Opera, en Duos pour Deux Fliites 
Traversieres .. . 
Mayence, Chez Schott [1797] Pl. no. 205. 34 cm. 
(Parts. Derived from Wenzel Miiller’s opera, “‘Kas- 
par der Fagottist, oder Die Zauberzither.” Miller 
Flute Collection ) 
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Fuchs, Georg Friedrich (1752-1821) 


Variations pour la flite sur les Themes La Tyrolienne 
& le Houzard ... Liv: I... 

Mayence, Chez B. Schott [ca. 1816] Pl. no. 887. 1 
p.1., 8 p. 26cm. 

(Miller Flute Collection) 


Variations pour la flite sur le Theme God save the 
Kine ... fav: 71... 

Mayence, Chez B. Schott [ca. 1816] Pl. no. 888. 1. p. 
1., 8 p. 26cm. 

(Miller Flute Collection) 


Variations pour la flite sur la Walze favorite de la 
Reine de Prusse . . . Liv: III... 

Mayence, Chez B. Schott [ca. 1816] Pl. no. 889. 1 
p. 1., 8 p. 26 cm. 

(Miller Flute Collection) 


Haensel, Peter (1770-1831) 

Theme Varié pour la Flite avec accompagnement de 
deux Violons & Violoncelle . . . 

A Bonn, Chez N. Simrock [1802] Pl. no. 222. 351% 
cm. 

(Parts. Miller Flute Collection) 


KoZeluch, Leopold Anton (1752-1818) 

Harmonie pour 2 Oboe ou Flites, 2 Clarinettes, 2 
Cors, 2 Bassons et Contrabasso .... No.2... 

A Bonn, Chez N. Simrock; 4 Paris, Chez H. Sim- 
rock [1802 ?] Pl. no. 270. 341% cm. 

(Parts. Miller Flute Collection) 


Kummer, Kaspar (1795-1870) 


2 Concerto pour la Flite avec accompagnement 


d’Orchestra .. . Op. 7, No. 2... 
Bonn et Cologne, Chez N. Simrock [1822] Pl. no. 
1907. 35 cm. 
(Parts. The “2” and “7, No.2” 
Miller Flute Collection) 


added by hand. 


Louis Ferdinand, Prince of Prussia (1772-1806) 
Notturno. Pour le Piano-Forte, Flite, Violon, Viola, 
Violoncelle obligé et deux Cors ad libitum . . . 
Leipsic, Chez Breitkopf & Hartel [1808?] Pl. no. 
453.31 p. 334% cm. 


(Piano part. Also parts for string and wind 
instruments ) 


Special attention is drawn to the next item, an 
incunabulum, exceedingly rare, and the first such 
publication to come to the Music Division in 
years: 


Modus legédi et accétuandi epistolas et euangelia: 
scd’m riti ecclesie Ratisponensis. Forma intonandi 


psalmos et cantica: super quaslibet preinceptas aii. 


Obtained through the generosity of the Heineman 
Foundation, this little volume was useful for both 
instruction and devotion. The music, plainsong 
notation, is printed on red four-line staves; the 
initials and text are in red and black. Only three 
other copies of this book are known: one in 
Berlin, one in Munich, and one in the library of 
Yale University. 

In addition to its rarity and intrinsic interest, 
this treasure has an extra significance for the 
Library of Congress. Inside the modern binding 
one finds the bookplate of Dr. Otto Heinrich 
Friederich Vollbehr. In 1930 the Library of Con- 
gress acquired, through a special act of the Con- 
gress, a famous collection of incunabula accumu- 
lated by that eminent German collector, 
including the perfect Gutenberg Bible, and the 
Librarian’s annual report of that year proudly 
described the accomplishment. The compara- 
tively modest volume just received belonged at 
one time to Dr. Vollbehr and now it rejoins the 
companion volumes of an earlier day. 

An early publication of Mozart is both charm- 
ing musically and interesting bibliographically: 
Mozart, Wolfgang Amadeus (1756-91) 

Abendempfindung. In Musik gesetzt von W. A. 
Mozart. N° 9 . . . Zweites Heft. 

Offenbach am Mayn, Bey I. André [1794?] Pl. no. 
724. [4] p. 31 cm. 


This song with piano accompaniment (KV. 523) 
is from an unidentified collection. The title page 
was newly prepared for the song, but the pages 
bearing the music are numbered 34-36. The song 
was first published in 1789 by Artaria in Vienna 
with another song, An Chloe (KV. 524), and the 
Viennese publisher issued them as Zwey Deutsche 
Arien zum Singen beym Clavier. Mozart com- 
posed Abendempfindung in 1787 to words by 
Joachim Heinrich Campe. 


Further early imprints: 
Pleyel, Ignaz Joseph (1757-1831) 


[3 Quartetti. Opera 12] 

[Vienne, Chez Artaria Compag., 1788] Pl. no. 165. 
31% cm. 

(String quartets. Parts. First violin part lacking. 

On second violin part: a “Catalogue thematique” 

supplying this entry) 

3 Quartetti. Opera 13 

[Vienne, Chez Artaria Compag., 1788] Pl. no. 173. 
31% cm 





(String quartets. Parts. First violin part lacking. On 
cello part: a ‘Catalogue thematique” supplying this 


entry ) 


Tre Quartetti Per Flauto o Violino primo, Violino 
secondo, Viola e Basso . . . Opera [20] 

In Vienna, Presso Artaria Comp. [1789] Pl. no. 249. 
31% cm. 

(Parts for flute and bass. The ‘‘20” added by hand. 

Miller Flute Collection ) 


Tre Quartetti Per Flauto o Violino primo, Violino 
secondo, Viola e Basso . . . Opera [21] 

In Vienna, Presso Artaria Comp. [1790] Pl. no. 289. 
31¥2 cm. 

(Parts for flute and bass. The “21” added by hand. 

Miller Flute Collection ) 


Trois Sonates pour le Piano-Forté avec accompagne- 
ment d’un Flite ou Violon et Basse . . . Oeuv. 15. 
Liv: If... 

Bonn, Chez N. Simrock [1802] Pl. no. 235. 24 x 33 
cm. 

(Parts. Miller Flute Collection ) 


Rode, Jacques Pierre Joseph (1774-1830) 

Polonoise favorite pour Guitarre et Flite... 

Bonn et Cologne, Chez N. Simrock [1810?] PI. no. 
690. 34% cm. 

(Parts. Miller Flute Collection ) 


Roy, Guillaume 

Nouvelle Méthode Théorique et Pratique Pour le 
Flageolet 4 Clef et sans Clef Composée et Dédiée a 
M* Emile de Laigue... Op. 1... 

A Paris, Chez M™* Joly, M** de Musique, Succ’ de 
M’‘ Bonjour [ca. 1817] 1 p. 1., 46 p. 17% x 28 cm. 

(Miller Flute Collection ) 


Schneider, Georg Abraham (1770-1839) 
Trois Duos pour Deux Flites ... Oeuvre 22... 
A Bonn, Chez N. Simrock; 4 Paris, Chez H. Sim- 
rock [1803] Pl. no. 357. 33% cm. 
(Parts. Miller Flute Collection ) 


Trois Duos pour Deux Flites ... Oeuvre 23... 
A Bonn, Chez N. Simrock; 4 Paris, Chez H. Sim- 
rock [1804] Pl. no. 388. 36 cm. 


(Parts. Miller Flute Collection) 


Simrock, Heinrich (b. 1760) 
XII Duos pour Deux Flageolets . . . Liv: III .. . 
A Bonn, Chez N. Simrock [1806?] Pl. no. 525. 
3414 cm. 
(Parts. Miller Flute Collection) 
Stumpf, Johann Christian (?) (fl. 1800-1808) 


XII Duos pour deux Flites. Arrangés de l’Opera 
La Camilla... 
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A Bonn, Chez N. Simrock [1801?] Pl. no. 134, 
35% cm. 

(Parts. ‘‘La Camilla,” composed by Paér, produced 

February 22, 1799, in Vienna. Miller Flute 

Collection) 


Tortoriti, Gabriele 
Six Sonatas for two German Flutes or Violins and 
a Bass... 
London, Printed for I. Walsh [1744] 29% cm. 
(Parts for flutes and figured bass. Miller Flute 
Collection ) 


Tulou, Jean Louis (1786-1865) 

Premier Concerto pour Flite Avec Accompagnement 
de Violons, Alto, Basse, 2 Hautbois, 2 Flites, 2 Cors, 2 
Bassoons et Timballes. Dédié 4 Messieurs Langlois par 
Tulou, Artiste de la Musique particuliére de 
Sa Majesté l’Empereur et Roi, et premiére Flite du 
Concert Clery. Exécuté pour la premiére fois au Con- 
cert de Madame Catalani dans la salle de l’ Académie 
Impériale de Musique par l’Auteur .. . 

A Paris, Chez Lemoine [ca. 1810] 36 cm. 

(Parts. Miller Flute Collection ) 


II Concerto pour la Flite avec Accompagnement 
de Orchestre . . . 

Bonn et Cologne, Chez N. Simrock [1818?] Pl. no. 
1596. 35% cm. 

(Parts. Miller Flute Collection) 


Viotti, Giovanni Battista (1755-1824) 

Nouveau Concerto de J. B. Viotti arrangé Pour la 
Flite avec Accompagnement d’orchestre par F. 
Devienne. 

A Offenbach s/M, Chez Jean André [1805?] Pl. no. 
1980-1981. 35 cm. 

(Parts. Miller Flute Collection) 


Early Books 


Last year this report failed to include a single 
book printed before 1800 on music, a phenome- 
non that attests an important fact: the Music 
Division’s collection is now so large that gaps are 
difficult to fill. This is a situation that justifies 
pride and satisfaction, but not complacency. 
Therefore one can imagine the pleasure experi- 
enced this year when five rare books were ac- 
quired. Three of them precede the arbitrary date, 
and two appeared in the first decade of the 19th 
century. 

In 1701 the following made its appearance: 


Holder, William (1616-97) 
A Treatise of the Natural Grounds and Principles of 
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Whealve Royal, c ‘vent Garden. 


Mr LAPORTE rearets extremely the being co npetled to announce that 


In consequence of a SLIGHT ACCIDENT to 


Sig. PAGANINI, 


The CONCERT apnounced for THIS EVE! Rison is 


Unavoidably Postponed 
Tuesday, July 24,1832, 
SIGNOR 


PAGANINI 


Will ; rm the follow 


FAVOURITE PIECES. 


CAPRICCIO SUL TEMA, 

“Stanco di pascolar,’ followed by a RONDO, ANDANTINGO, 
GAJO, with a TRIANGLE ACCOMPANIMENT, 
Composed and to be performed by 
Signor PAGANINI, 


SONATA MILITARE, ‘in which will be introduced, Mozart's 
Aria, “Non piu andrai,’) followed by a TEMA with 
BRILLIANT VARIATIONS, 
composed and to be performed 
on ONE STRING ONLY, (the Fourth String,’ by 
SIGNOR PAGANINI. 


LARGHETTO e VARIAZIONE, on the favourite RONDO 
" Non piu mesta,” in Hossini’s Opera LA CENERENTOLA, 
composed and to be performed by 
SIGNOR PAGANINI. 


: Fall particulars will be announced in the Bi Us of the Day. 
Leader of the Band, nd consent of t co 
Coniactor, nt GEORG SOAR. 
The Free List will b> suspended, the Fublic Press excepted. 


Doors opened at HALF-PAST SEVEN O'CLOCK, the Cor tto commence at EIGHT 


Boxes7s. Pit3s. 6d. Galleries2s 


A ppleatt m- s. O anid Tickets to be inade at the Box-Office, Hart- 





Oa Satertay, by Dest = ‘LAST eet BUT FOUR « Comedy of VALERIE, 
>» LES JEUX DE L. AMOUR ET BU HAZARD. 
‘Mie. DIARS will perform in both Pieces. 
The ccktroved Prema, ie Fie Act, HENRY IT. ET SA COUR, soi « crw groad Ballet, calied 
LA SYLPHIDE, 2 is active preparstios ood will sburtly be produced 


Proted Ly W. REYNOLDS, 9, Bacter-sireet, Susad 


Poster for a Paganini concert. 


Harmony. By William Holder, D. D. Fellow of the 
Royal Society, and late Sub-Dean of Their Majesties 


Cappel-Royal. The Second Edition 


London, Printed by J. Heptinstall, for Philip Monck- 
ton at the Star in St. Paul’s Church-Yard, m bcc 1. 


5 p.l., 204 p., 2 pl. (1 fold.), diagrs. 18 cm. 


William Holder was a man of considerable 
achievement. A composer as well as a theoreti- 
cian, he was also deeply interested in the science 


of phonetics, and his success in teaching a deaf- 
mute to speak resulted in a paper “Elements of 
Speech” published in Philosophical Transactions 
for May 1668. The Music Division already had 
a copy of the first edition of the book listed above, 
which appeared in 1964. It was written par- 
ticularly for the singers of the Chapel Royal, 
of which Holder’s son was a member. It is curious 
that three death dates exist for Holder. Older 
Library of Congress printed cards give 1698, Mu- 
stk in Geschichte und Gegenwart gives 1696, and 
the fifth edition of Grove’s Dictionary of Music 
and Musicians offers 1697, the date accepted for 
this report. 

A slender volume of verse in honor of music 
was issued in 1801: 


Mazza, Angelo (1741-1817) 
Sonetti su Armonia di Angelo Mazza. Parma, Co’ 
tipi dei fratelli Amoretti, M.pccc.1. [55] p. 20 cm. 


It contains 45 sonnets on music and musicians, 
many of them bearing dates. The earliest was 
written in 1775, the latest in 1800. Among the 
titles are: “Per Santa Cecilia,” ‘Al maestro 
Giuseppe Nicolini,’ “Al maestro Ferdinando 
Pér,” “Benedetto Marcello,” “Giuseppe Tartini,” 
“Utilita della musica ne’ mali fisici,’ “Musica 
eccitante ne’ giovanetti l’amore dell’ordine.” 
The book also carries a rather elaborate dedica- 
tion (page [3]): “A sua maesta D. Lodovico I. 
di Borbone, re dell’Etruria, infante di Spagna e 
principe ereditario di Parma, Piacenza, Guas- 
talla ec. ec. ec.” 

A popular manual for learning plainsong 200 
years ago was 


Oudoux, Abbé 

Méthode nouvelle pour apprendre facilement Le 
Plain-Chant, avec Quelques Exemples d’Hymnes & 
de Proses. Ouvrage Utile 4 toutes personnes chargées de 
gouverner |’Office divin, ainsi qu’aux Organistes, Ser- 
pents & Basse-Contres, tant des Eglises ot il y a Mu- 
sique, que de celles ot il n’y en a point: Par M. Ou- 
doux, Chapelain, Ponctoyeur & Musicien de l’Eglise 
de Noyon. 

A Paris, Chez Augustin-Martin Lottin, ainé, Libraire- 
Imprimeur Ordinaire de Mgr le Dauphin & de la Ville. 


M.pcc.Lxxu. 56, xcv, [1] p., 1 folded leaf (music). 17 
cm. 


The author presented this copy to a friend and 


autographed it: ““A Monsieur Monsieur Rouillon 
de la part de son serviteur et amy Oudoux.” Four 





years later (1776) the book appeared in a second 
edition, which the Library also has. 

A useful and popular treatise for the instruc- 
tion of musical beginners was 


Scaletta, Orazio (d. 1630) 

Scala di Mvsica molto necessaria per principianti di 
Oratio Scaletta da Crema, Ampliata di nouo In questa 
Settima Impressione, con bellissimo ordine, & maggior 
facilita, alli desiderosi de questa virtu. Accommodata 
ancora con gli essempii per qual si voglia parte, & con 
auertimenti molto vtili, & conuenienti a sapersi. 

In Venetia, Apresso Alessandro Vincenti, MDCLII. 
1 p.l., 25, [1] p. 22 cm. 


Scaletta, born in the middle of the 16th century, 
became a chapel master in Milan, then was active 
in Bergamo. He was known as a composer in the 
newer, monodic style. The Scala di Musica is his 
best known work, appearing first in 1585, then in 
successive editions over the next hundred years. 
The Library already had the editions of 1642 
and 1665. 


The final work in this category is 


Tournatoris (d. 1813) 

L’Art musical relatif a l'accord du piano, suivi de 
deux Sonnets, de trois Stances, et de l’Art de faire la 
conquéte des belles. Par M. Tournatoris, facteur 
d’Instrumens . . . 

A Paris, De l’Imprimerie d’Aubry [1810] 16 p. 
2042 cm. 


This curious little volume, scarcely more than 
pamphlet size, was the product, apparently, of a 


cheerful eccentric whose interests embraced 
music, instruments, poetry, and pretty girls. Fétis, 
in his Biographie universelle des musiciens, de- 
scribed him as follows: “C’était un original, plus 
prés de la folie que du bon sens, enthousiaste de 


son métier, et qui en parlait avec emphase.” 


Miscellaneous 


As in previous years the Music Division re- 
ceived many valuable and fascinating items that 
fit into no particular category of material, yet are 
deserving of special mention. 

For instance, from Arthur Gershwin, brother of 
George, came a thick black scrapbook of 560 
pages on which are mounted innumerable news- 
paper clippings. These journalistic excerpts, 
chiefly from the period July 11 to August 11, 
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1937, are illness and death notices of the great 
composer. They come from hundreds of papers 
in scores of cities and eloquently testify to how 
dearly loved he was by all America. The scrap- 
book should be of great interest to potential 
biographers. 

Thanks again to the Heineman Foundation 
the Music Division acquired an 18th-century 
manuscript, presumably not in the composer’s 
hand, of the score of a ballet entitled La Capri- 
ciosa Umigliata. After the title comes the phrase 
“Ballo comico, musicha dell’ Sig™® Uittori Tren- 
tro Veneziano.’”’ The score, 80 pages long and 
measuring only 12 x 19 cm., is incomplete; the 
orchestra consists of violins, oboes, flutes, horns, 
and “violette” including bass. Vittorio Trento 
(1761 or 65-1833) was a prolific composer of 
operas and ballets (also a few oratorios) , but this 
one is not included in the printed lists of his 
works. 

Two fascinating posters pertaining to Nicold 
Paganini (1782-1840) were added to the Whit- 
tall Foundation Collection, which already boasts 
a valuable and colorful assemblage of Paganini- 
ana. The earlier one announced the appearance 
in London of an English violinist, a Mr. Collins, 
“surnamed the ENGLISH PAGANINI’ who was 
to play on August 9, 1831, and would do all 
the miraculous things the Italian master could 
do. The second poster announced that Paga- 
nini himself would play in London on July 24, 
1832, when he would perform, among other 
things, brilliant variations on one string only. 

It was gratifying to acquire a copy of 


The Christian Harp and Sabbath School Songster. 
Compiled and published by Rev. J. W. Howe, Rev. C. B. 
Hammack, and Rev. E. Ruebush 

Singers’ Glen, Rockingham Co., Va., Joseph Funk’s 
Sons, Printers, 1865. 1 p.l., 74 p. 12 x 16 cm. 


a local product of national interest. Most of the 
hymns are printed in only two parts, but a few 
have three-part arrangements. All of the music 
is in shaped-note notation. At least two of the 
tunes are familiar to thousands: on page 20 the 
air of “Du, du liegst mir im Herzen” and on page 
6 that of “O Happy Day.” 

Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge (Mrs. Frederic 
Shurtleff Coolidge) was born in 1864 and died 
in 1953. An excellent musician herself, she be- 
came one of the most important and influential 
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patrons of music in the history of the art. Years 
before she established the Coolidge Foundation 
in the Library of Congress in 1925, she was na- 
tionally known for promoting chamber music 
and assisting composers. On December 26, 1919, 
in recognition of this, a banquet was given in her 
honor at the Biltmore Hotel in New York by The 
Bohemians. This year the Music Division ob- 
tained a copy of the program. After a sumptuous 
meal the participants heard a choice concert: 
Beethoven’s violin Sonata, Op. 23; Brahms’ 
Liebeslieder, Op. 52; and Beethoven’s Septet, 
Op. 20. Among the performers were Mischa 
Elman and Ernest Hutcheson, and Rubin Gold- 
mark officiated as toastmaster. It must have been 
a great occasion. 

On December 18, 1968, the Music Division 
opened an exhibit celebrating the 50th anniver- 
sary of the world-famous Budapest String Quar- 
tet. For more than half the period of its existence 
the great ensemble had been intimately associated 
with the Library, and its concerts and broadcasts 
here were nationally known. Joseph Roisman, 
long its first violinist, had accumulated a vast col- 
lection of programs which he and his colleagues 
had played throughout the world, together with 
much related material. Over 2,500 items that 
he had preserved formed the backbone of the 
exhibit, and all of these he presented as a gift. It 
is a unique and splendid record of a unique and 
splendid ensemble. 

The world of the musical theater gives multiple 
pleasure in sight, sound, and action, and the 
American musical theater is second to none in 
the delights it affords. The musicals of Richard 
Rodgers (b. 1902) and Oscar Hammerstein II 
(1895-1960) represent superb examples of this 
form of entertainment. No matter how memora- 
ble Mr. Rodgers’ entrancing melodies are, the 
success of the shows is equally dependent on 
textual matter and lyrics supplied by Mr. Ham- 
merstein. Now the history of two of their best 
known works can be readily traced in gifts re- 
ceived from Mrs. Hammerstein: manuscripts, 
typescripts, and other papers relating to The 
Flower Drum Song and The Sound of Music. 
The former, based on a novel by C. Y. Lee, was 
first produced in Boston on October 27, 1958: 
the latter, with book by Howard Lindsay and 
Russel Crouse, suggested by The Story of the 
Trapp Family Singers by Maria Augusta Trapp, 


was first seen in New Haven on October 3, 1959. 
The respective New York openings occurred on 
December 1, 1958, and November 16, 1959, The 
Flower Drum Song running for 600 performances 
and The Sound of Music for 1,443. All of this 
documentation is important, but of special inter- 
est are the papers and correspondence that show 
Hammerstein’s efforts to ensure authenticity in 
the convent scenes of The Sound of Music. 

A rare publication is the first printed music 
of César Auguste Jean Guillaume Hubert Franck 
(1822-90) : 


3 Trios concertans pour Piano, Violon et Violoncelle, 
Dédiés 4 sa majesté Léopold 1°". Roi des Belges par 
César Aug*®. Franck, de Liége. Op. 1°". . . . 


A Paris, Chez Maurice Schlesinger [1843] 3 vol. 
35 cm. 


Published in score and parts, this work not only 

launched the composer on a notable career, but 

also excited the admiration and support of Liszt. 
Two more first editions are the following: 


Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, Felix (1809-47 ) 


Sechs zweistimmige Lieder mit Begleitung des Piano- 
forte . . . Op. 63. 


Leipzig, Bei Fr. Kistner [1844] Pl. no. 1431. 25 p. 
2442 x 33 cm. 


Schumann, Robert Alexander (1810-56) 
Manfred. Dramatisches Gedicht in drei Abtheilungen 
von Lord Byron . . . Op. 115. Klavierauszug . . . 
Leipzig, Bei Breitkopf & Hartel [1853] Pl. no. 8600. 
2 p.l., 12, 3-53 p. 33% cm. 


The latter work, composed in 1848-49, was 
first produced by Liszt on the stage at Weimar 
on June 13, 1852, but Schumann was too ill to 
be present. 

It is commonly known that Mendelssohn was a 
gifted scenic painter, but few persons realize the 
full extent of his talents. A recent publication, in 
full color, now offers the opportunity to examine 
his “second art,” and a revelation it is: 


Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, Felix 

. . . Aquarellenalbum. 13 Schweizer Ansichten von 
1847 im Besitz des Mendelssohn-Archivs der Staatsbib- 
liothek Preussischer Kulturbesitz. 

[Basel: Morf & Co., 1968] 31 x 41 cm. 


The portfolio contains 13 exquisite views, 
mounted on white mats. The titles and dates 
written by Mendelssohn on the back of the water- 
colors are listed in the introduction. 





: 


Watercolor (“Unterseen” in Switzerland) by Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy. 


Archive of Folk Song 


Some ten years ago, the Archive of Folk Song 
agreed to house the Folk Archive of the Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs in the Music 
Division, and a great amount of important 
material—in both manuscript and recorded form 

-has thus been acquired. Mrs. Annabel Morris 
Buchanan, NFMC Folk Music Archivist, has 
been especially helpful in organizing the mate- 
rial, which includes her own holdings from Texas, 
her accumulations from Kentucky, Virginia, and 
the Carolinas, and material assembled by re- 
gional NFMC enthusiasts in 11 States. Three 
of these States (Idaho, North Dakota, and 
Wyoming) have, up to now, been poorly repre- 
sented here. At present the collection comprises 
about 700 pages of manuscript and about 22 
hours of magnetic tape. 

The Music Division was fortunate in being 


able to reproduce a substantial portion of Mrs. 
Ruth Rubin’s collection of Yiddish folk songs and 
folklore. Fifty tapes now hold some of the ma- 
terial collected by Mrs. Rubin from 1947 to 1964, 
from Jewish circles in New York and Canada. 
Ralph Rinzler, Director of the Smithsonian 
Institution’s Festival of American Folklife, made 
available for duplication 88 tapes containing 
material he had collected among French-speak- 
ing Cajun musicians in Louisiana; Gaelic sing- 
ers, fiddlers, and pipers in Cape Breton, Nova 
Scotia; and English ballad singers in Newfound- 
land. The recordings, of exceptionally good 
quality, were made in the period 1964—66. 
With the acquisition of 12 hours of recordings 
the Archive of Folk Song completed the dupli- 
cation of Joseph S. Hall’s Great Smoky Mountain 
collection of speech, music, and folklore. Pro- 
fessor Hall of Pasadena College, working under 
the auspices of the National Park Service and 
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Columbia University, gathered this material over 
a 25-year period, and his recordings extensively 
cover the fascinating dialect patterns and usages 
prevalent in Appalachia. With them are micro- 
films of Professor Hall’s indexes and field notes. 

Professor William H. Tallmadge of the New 
York State University College, Buffalo, spent the 
summer of 1968 in and near Decoy, Kentucky, 
recording in churches and interviewing important 
performers and song leaders. The Archive has 
duplicated over 20 hours of recordings that he 
made in Old Regular Baptist Churches in the 
eastern part of the State. 

An unusual product among the tapes recorded 
by Professor Roger L. ‘Welsch of Nebraska 
Wesleyan University, who is intensively docu- 
menting the folklore of Nebraska, is a recording 
of a complete “hand game” played by two 
Omaha Indian teams in Lincoln, Nebraska. 
“Hand game” is defined by Webster’s unabridged 
dictionary (3d edition) as: “a gambling game 
played by American Indians consisting of guess- 
ing the whereabouts of pieces of bone or other 
small objects which are passed rapidly from hand 
to hand.” This version of the old shell game could 
probably generate plenty of excitement. 

In addition to the notable acquisitions men- 
tioned above, the Archive of Folk Song re- 
ceived significant traditional music of the Okla- 
homa Indians and also music from Australia, 
Egypt, England, !ndia, Iran, Laos, and Vietnam. 


Recorded Sound Section Acquisitions 


The following report on the major additions 
to the Music Division’s collection of sound re- 
cordings is prepared by the Head of the Re- 
corded Sound Section, Donald L. Leavitt. 

In 1968 Robert Frank of Washington, D.C., 
gave the Library 12 pre-1900 lateral-cut disc re- 
cordings made by the Berliner Gramophone 
Company, founded by his kinsman Emile Ber- 
liner. Responding to a rare opportunity, this year 
the Library purchased from an antique dealer 
in Tidewater, Virginia, 133 of the Company’s 
records issued between 1896 and 1900. Included 
in the purchase were 31 Zonophone records dat- 
ing from 1899 to 1904; two unusual red Vita- 
phone records from 1899; and 67 records manu- 
factured by Eldrige R. Johnson in 1900 and 1901, 


before he formed the Victor Talking Machine 
Company. 

Among the prominent singers represented in 
the collection are Ferruccio Giannini, Rosa 
Chalia, A. del Campo, and Brooklyn-born Emilio 
de Gogorza, including recordings he made under 
the pseudonyms Signor Francisco, Herbert God- 
dard, and Edward Franklin. The most famous of 
the popular entertainers of the day are also in evi- 
dence, such as Len Spencer, William F. Hooley, 
Dan W. Quinn, and George J. Gaskin. The cele- 
brated vaudeville team of George Walker and 
Bert Williams is found on a disc where Walker is 
the vocal soloist accompanied on the piano by 
Williams. The largest group of discs, however, is 
in the field of instrumental music. Sousa’s Band 
(including an 1897 recording of The Stars and 
Stripes Forever, made only a few months after 
its creation), Victor Herbert’s 22nd Regiment 
Band, the Banda Rossa from Italy, and such 
great brass soloists as Arthur Pryor, Walter B. 
Rogers, Herbert L. Clarke, and Jules Levy are 
all well represented. The entire collection could 
be profitably listed here, but limitations of space 
permit only the following: 


The Berliner Gramophone Company 
(ca. 1897-ca. 1899) 


The Stars and Stripes Forever—Sousa Band 
(undated ) 

Orange Blossoms—Sousa Band (Aug. 18, 
1897) 

The Crack Regiment—Sousa Band (un- 
dated ) 

The Bride Elect 
(Apr. 8, 1898) 
Celebrity Polka—Banda Rossa (Feb. 10, 
1898) 

The Belle of Avenue A—John Terrell (un- 
dated ) 

Say Au Revoir, but not Good-Bye—W. L. 
Thornton (Mar. 3, 1898) 

Home, Sweet Home—John Yorke Atlee 
(Sept. 24, 1898) 

The Police Court at Washington, D.C.— 
George Graham (Sept. 24, 1896) 

The Street Fakir—George Graham (May 23, 
1896) 

Auction Sale of a Piano—George Graham 
(May 26, 1896) 

Mixed Ale Party—Billy Golden (Dec. 19, 
1898) 


March—Sousa_ Band 
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La Marseillaise—Signor del Campo (un- 
dated ) 

Di quella pira—Ferruccio Giannini (un- 
dated ) 

Laughing Song—Maurice Farkoa (undated) 
She never Did the Same Thing Twice—Dan 
W. Quinn (Mar. 31, 1898) 

On the Banks of the Wabash—Henry Hig- 
gins and Arthur Pryor (June 17, 1898) 
Bugle Calls—Chief Trumpeter Emil Cassi of 
Roosevelt’s Rough Riders (undated) 

Can You Then Love Another—Euphonium 
solo by Simone Mantia (July 25, 1898) 

I Love You in the Same Old Way—Eupho- 
nium solo by Simone Mantia (July 25, 1898) 
Old Folks at Home—S. H. Dudley (June 6, 
1898) 

The County Fair—Haydn Quartet (Oct. 6, 
1898) 

Lincoln’s Speech at Gettysburg—William F. 
Hooley (Sept. 21, 1898) 

Ingersoll at the Tomb of Napoleon—William 
F. Hooley (Sept. 21, 1898) 

Selections from “The Fortune Teller’’—Sousa 
Band (undated) 

Ocean Breeze—Victor Herbert’s 22nd Regi- 
ment Band (undated) 

Whistling Rufus—Len Spencer (Apr. 15, 
1899) 

Uncle Josh’s Troubles in a Hotel—Cal Stew- 
art (Mar. 30, 1899) 

America—George J. Gaskin (Apr. 5, 1899) 
On the Banks of the Wabash—George J. Gas- 
kin (Mar. 28, 1899) 

Hands Across the Sea—Sousa Band (Apr. 22, 
1899) 

The Shadows on the Door—Will F. Denny 
(May 2, 1899) 

Whirlwind Polka—cornet solo by Herbert L. 
Clarke (June 8, 1899) 

Handicap March—Sousa Band 
1899) 

Sweet, Sweet Love—trombone solo by Arthur 
Pryor (June 12, 1899) 

Hold the Fort—Len Spencer (June 30, 1899) 
The Sermon on the Mount—William F. Hoo- 
ley (Dec. 9, 1899) 

The Last Rose of Summer—flute solo by 
Frank Badollet (undated) 


(June 8, 


Zonophone Records (1899-1900) 


Zonophone Waltz—Zonophone Orchestra 

O Promise Me—Edward Franklin 

When You Were Sweet Sixteen—Joseph 
Natus 


999 


1056 


1059 
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3252 
3406 


3409 
3412 


3419 


3435 
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Bohemian Life March—Victor Herbert Band 
Last Rose of Summer—Rosa Chalia 

Nearer My God to Thee—Estelle Mann 

Old Folks at Home—Victor Herbert Band 
Turkey in the Straw—Billy Golden 


Vitaphone Records (1899) 


Up the Street March—unidentified band 
Seraph—unidentified cornet solo 


Consolidated Talking Machine 
Company (1900) 


A Dream—Edna Florence 


Eldridge R. Johnson Records 
(1900-1901) 


A Soldier’s Dream—cornet solo by Walter B. 
Rogers 

Herbert Goddard 

Dinah Fair—George 


The Clang of the Forge 
Her Name’s Miss 
Walker 

German Air and Variations 
Jules Levy 

Blue Bells of Scotland 
Levy 


cornet solo by 
cornet solo by Jules 


Jerusalem—Antonio Vargas 

Tell Me Pretty Maiden (from “Floradora” }\— 
Vess L. Ossman 

The Patriot—trombone solo by Arthur Pryor 
Duet from “Carmen’’—Rosa Chalia and Sig. 
Francisco 

Last Rose of Summer—Rosa Chalia 

Grand Russian Fantasia 
bert L. Clarke 

Bonnie Sweet Bessie—cornet solo by Walter 
B. Rogers 

The Invincible Eagle—Sousa Band 


cornet solo by Her- 


Opportunities to fill the gaps in the Library’s 
collection of records released in the period 1890- 
1930 are rare and, even when they occur, budget- 
ary limitations often hinder the purchases neces- 
sary to make the national library’s recorded sound 
collections as comprehensive as they should be. 
For this reason it is possible to develop a truly rep- 
resentative assemblage only with the cooperation 
of generous donors. No other person has con- 
tributed so tellingly to the Library’s goal as Ulys- 
ses “Jim” Walsh of Vinton, Va., who for several 
years has been turning over to the Library large 
segments of his personal collection. This year he 
presented the remainder of his discs—740—cut 
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in the vertical or “hill-and-dale” manner. With 
them came 1,100 cylinder recordings dating from 
before the turn of the century to the late 1920's, 
including speeches by Theodore Roosevelt and 
William Jennings Bryan and rare performances 
by Marie Dressler and Sophie Tucker. More than 
100 were made by Billy Murray, whose compell- 
ing projection, flawless diction, and irrepressible 
personality placed him in the top rank of record- 
ing artists. Twenty-three of the cylinders are of 
the “Concert Grand” size (5 inches in diameter) , 
which, because of their fragility, are extremely 
rare today. Until now the Library had only one, 
and that was badly cracked. Most of the vertical- 
cut discs are Pathé products, but an astonishing 
variety of little-known pre-World War I labels 
are to be found as well: Rex, Risehill, Princess, 
Sapphire, Phonola, Majestic, Lyric, and others. 

Before sound-on-film recording became the 
standard technique for the talking motion pic- 
ture, several attempts were made to synchronize 
sound recordings with films, a process never 
wholly satisfactory. Edison’s cylinder-accom- 
panied experiments date from before World War 
I. In the late 1920’s and early 30’s the Vitaphone 
Company made a similar attempt with disc re- 
cordings produced by the then new electrical 
process. The system was short-lived, but a few of 
the records still exist. Roy Morser of New York 
has given seven of them to the Library, two of 
them designed to accompany a short subject en- 
titled Roseland featuring Ruth Etting. On 
another, Giovanni Martinelli sings part of the last 
act of Verdi’s Aida. And on still another Damon 
Runyon, Mark Hellinger, and Jim Corbett trade 
banter in a production called At the Roundtable. 

Always of great interest because of their 
uniqueness are the unpublished recordings added 
to the collections, today most frequently in the 
form of magnetic tape, but still occasionally on 
impermanent acetate discs which must be trans- 
ferred to tape for safekeeping. Gail Kubik (b. 
1914), the well-known American composer, has 
presented to the Library a large collection of 
acetate discs containing his music. For the most 
part the composer is directly associated with the 
performances, sometimes as violinist, sometimes 


as conductor, and therefore the interpretations 
can be regarded as authoritative. Many rehearsal 
“takes” give added interest to the finished prod- 


ucts. Included are Symphony No. 1 (1947-49) 
and Symphony No. 2 (1954—56) ; a youthful Trio 
for violin, cello, and piano (1934); a Sonatina 
for violin and piano (1941) ; Symphonia concer- 
tante (1951) ; and the first performance by Frank 
Glazer of the piano Sonata (1947). An exten- 
sive list of songs begins with the composer’s Op. 
1, The Night Has a Thousand Eyes, written in 
1930. Among the occasional pieces for which Mr. 
Kubik has received high praise may be found 
the series of choral compositions and arrange- 
ments commissioned and performed by the Rob- 
ert Shaw Chorale during its radio series of the 
early 1950’s. The film score recordings are docu- 
mentaries (Men and Ships, The World at War, 
Paratroops) and cartoon shorts done for United 
Productions of America, including The Miner’s 
Daughter and the memorable Gerald McBoing 
Boing. 

The music of Irving Fine (1914-62) is simi- 
larly documented in a splendid collection of tapes 
received from Mrs. Fine. Here, too, the composer 
figures as performer, most frequently as piano 
accompanist in his songs, among them the cycles 
Mutability, with contralto Eunice Alberts, and 
Childhood Fables for Grownups, with baritone 
Martial Singher. The latter performance took 
place in the Library of Congress on October 20, 
1956. Many of the works are recorded in mul- 
tiple performances, such as the Serious Song—A 
Lament for Strings, played in 1955 by the Louis- 
ville Orchestra under Robert Whitney, in 1956 
by the Boston Symphony under Lukas Foss, and 
in 1959 by the New York Philharmonic under 
Leonard Bernstein. Members of the Walden 
String Quartet taped the Fantasia for string trio 
in 1957 as did the Brandeis Players in 1962. What 
proved to be the culmination of the composer’s 
career was the Symphony (1962) performed by 
Charles Munch and the Boston Symphony five 
months before Fine died. Leonard Bernstein’s 
eulogy to the composer, delivered in Philhar- 
monic Hall in New York on October 4, 1962, 
serves as epilogue to the collection. 

Last year was also significant for the acquisition 
of nonmusical recordings in the fields of national 
and international affairs. As in previous years, 
the Library was the grateful recipient of broad- 
cast tapes from national broadcasting networks. 
The gift from the Columbia Broadcasting System 
includes numerous speeches and news confer- 





ences of the late President Kennedy that supple- 
ment the sizable collection of Kennedy material 
from the same and other sources. From the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company came 57 reels of 
tape resulting from the assassination of Senator 
Robert Kennedy. 

A retrospective coverage of news events is 
found in the gift of Meet the Press broadcasts pre- 
sented by Lawrence Spivak. The 240 acetate 
discs and 442 reels of tape cover most of that 
notable series between the years 1945 and 1965. 
Without naming the many figures prominent in 
the news during those two decades who submitted 
to the questions of outstanding journalists, one 
can simply say, “They are all there.” This audio 
series is companion to a similar series of television 
film coverage, also Mr. Spivak’s gift, in the Prints 
and Photographs Division. 

The National Press Club of Washington is re- 
nowned for the celebrated luncheon speakers it 
attracts. Their remarks, candid and forthright, 
are not broadcast, but since 1952 they have been 
recorded, and the Club has just given to the Li- 
brary 439 of the resulting tapes. Herbert Hoover, 
Harry S. Truman, Dwight D. Eisenhower, John 
F. Kennedy, Lyndon B. Johnson, and Richard 
M. Nixon were recorded at the Club at different 
stages of their careers. In 1952 Earl Warren spoke 
to the Club when he was Governor of California, 
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and that same year Senators Estes Kefauver and 
Robert Taft delivered speeches and answered 
questions from the floor. Celebrities from abroad 
have often addressed the Club, and the voices 
of Adenauer, de Gaulle, Sukarno, Nehru, Castro, 
and Khrushchev are preserved in the collection. 
Speakers in fields other than politics and diplo- 
macy are represented by such names as Arnold 
Toynbee, Artur Rubinstein, Leonard Bernstein, 
Rudolf Bing, and Eddie Arcaro. Allen Cromley, 
President of the National Press Club, in present- 
ing this invaluable collection, assured the Library 
that the practice of recording its notable speakers 
will continue regularly and that the National 
Press Club Archive in the Library of Congress 
will be enlarged in the years to come. 


The foregoing pages present some highlights of 
the Music Division’s growth during the past fiscal 
year. Manuscripts, letters, rare scores, early publi- 
cations, exotic novelties, significant sound record- 
ings—all flowed in abundantly and vastly aug- 
mented the research-resource potential of the 
Division, which strives to maintain a position 


of pre-eminence in the accumulation of relevant 
materials. Thanks to its many friends and gen- 
erous donors it is far richer than it was 12 months 
ago. 








Some Recent Publications of the 


Library of Congress: 


Alabama: The Sesquicentennial of Statehood. 1969. 
74 p. $1. The 24th in a series of catalogs of 
exhibitions marking significant State anniversaries. 
A guide to the display at the Library of Congress 
from December 14, 1969, through August 14, 1970, 
of rare books, pamphlets, broadsides, manuscripts, 
maps, drawings, newspapers, and prints and photo- 
graphs from the Library’s collections and from the 
National Archives, this illustrated catalog traces 
events in Alabama’s history from European explora- 
tion and conquest during the 16th century to eco- 
nomic growth during the 19th century. 


Children & Poetry: A Selective, Annotated Bibliog- 
raphy. Compiled by Virginia Haviland and William 
Jay Smith. 1969. 67 p. 75 cents. This illustrated 
bibliography, published to coincide with the Library 
of Congress “Festival of Poetry” held during Book 
Week 1969 to celebrate the 50th anniversary of 
National Children’s Book Week, brings into focus 
the wealth of children’s poetry now available—the 
light and the serious, the new and the old in new 
editions in English and in translations from other 
languages. 


Folklore of the North American Indians: An Annotated 


Bibliography. Compiled by Judith C. Ullom, for- 
merly of the Children’s Book Section, General Ref- 
erence and Bibliography Division. 1969. 126 p. $2.25. 
Dealing with tales of the North American Indians 
gathered from across the continent and revealed in 
Government reports, folklore, journals, and publica- 
tions of learned societies, the bibliography is divided 
into two parts. The first—in its listing of studies, 


anthologies, and bibliographies and indexes—pre- 
sents a general background of North American 
Indian mythology and folklore. The second takes up 
tales from 11 North American culture areas, provid- 
ing a listing of editions for children after each 
section of source materials. 


Subject Headings for Children’s Literature. 1969. 30 p. 


For sale by the Card Division, Library of Congress, 
Building 159, Navy Yard Annex, Washington, ‘D.C. 
20541. 75 cents. This publication was prepared in 
the Subject Cataloging Division of the Library of 
Congress in response to requests for an up-to-date list 
of subject headings for use in card catalogs repre- 
senting children’s literature. 


Symbols of American Libraries. 1969. 71 p. For sale by 


the Card Division, Library of Congress, Building 159, 
Navy Yard Annex, Washington, D.C. 20541. $1. 
Issued for the first time under its new title, this direc- 
tory of identification symbols for libraries in the 
United States and Canada is in effect the tenth edi- 
tion of Symbols Used in the National Union Catalog 
of the Library of Congress. This list, which includes 
some 1,400 newly established and revised symbols, as 
well as obsolete symbols with appropriate cross ref- 
erences, is arranged in two parts—alphabetically by 
the library symbol and alphabetically by the name 
of the library. 


* For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 


ernment Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402, 
unless otherwise noted. 
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